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THE WEEK. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S language about the Boers in 
General de la Rey’s district is a pleasant contrast to 
his language in the British part of South Africa. He 
spoke at Ventersdorp last Saturday, paid a high tri- 
bute to General de la Rey, and displayed a most 
conciliatory temper. General de la Rey responded 
by pointing out that Mr. Chamberlain could do more 
for South Africa than anyone else, and calling on the 
burghers to be loyal to the new Government. It is 
only a few weeks ago that Mr. Chamberlain was com- 
plaining that the Boer leaders had not shown any 
‘*active loyalty,” and we only wish we could be 
sanguine that his phrases at Ventersdorp represent 
more than an ephemeral mood. At Mafeking Mr. 
Chamberlain was met by a request for annexation to 
the Transvaal, to which he did not respond. It 
is significant that the natives had withdrawn their 
support of that petition on account of the harsh native 
laws in the Transvaal. It is worth noting that the 
Capetown correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
states that the Bechuana chiefs have also withdrawn a 
petition for annexation to the Transvaal on the ground 
that the hut tax in the Transvaal is four times as great 
as that in Bechuanaland. The conciliatory atmosphere 
of the Transvaal does not seem to have penetrated to 
Capetown, where Dr. Jameson and Dr. Smartt are call- 
ing out for punishments and coercion bills. A report 
has been published by Colonel Hill during the 
last week on the Vryheid affair. Colonel Hill accuses 
General Botha and General Potgieter of cruel treatment 
of the Zulus, and says the slaughter of fifty Boers was 
the reply to the burning of kraals, and in one case 
the burning of a hut with Zulus inside it. We should 
like to know whether the Boer Generals were heard at 
this inquiry, and we presume that the Government will 
give equal publicity to any statement they may make. 


FULLER information about the attack of the German 
warship Panther on the fort of San Carlos makes her 
motive somewhat difficult to divine. The idea doubt- 
less was to force a passage through the shallow, 
tortuous, and ill-charted channel under the fort into the 
land-locked lagoon of Maracaibo. But why? A 
vessel which merely lay off the mouth of the lake 
would effectively blockade the seaborne trade of the 
enterprising town of Maracaibo. On the other hand, 
no single vessel—and the Panther alone of all the allied 
fleet could hope to negotiate the channel—would suffice 
to check the internal commerce which crosses the 
freshwater lake, bearing the produce of Columbia 
into the interior of Venezuela. The apparent aim- 
lessness of the Panther’s exploit only serves, then, to 
emphasise the folly of the inconclusive bombardment of 
San Carlos. This bombardment has finally roused 


American feeling to a dangerous degree of irritation.’ 


The immediate result was a quickening of the pace of 
the preliminary negotiations which are taking place in 
Washington between Mr. Bowen, who represents Pre- 
sident Castro by Mr. Roosevelt’s consent, and the 
Ambassadors of the allies. Rumour assured us once 
more that the affair was practically settled, the 


blockade seemed to be relaxed, and we were led to 
expect that it would presently be raised. Unluckily, 
a hitch has arisen, because, while President Castro is 
perfectly willing to set aside 30 per cent. of the Customs 
receipts of his two chief ports to meet the claims of the 
allies, he demurs to their demand that their debts shall 
have priority over those of the other European Powers. 
To be sure, it would be very annoying for Lord Lans- 
downe, after all the odium and expense of a blockade 
and a bombardment, to obtain no better treatment than 
M. Delcassé obtained by quiet diplomacy. On the other 
hand, it is hardly to be expected that Venezuela should 
pay her enemies more promptly than her friends. 


Tue Anglo-American agreement relating to Alaska 
signed last Saturday does not go very far. The 
chief point in dispute between Canada and the 
United States is the interpretation of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1825, for American rights are 
the rights Russia held under that Convention, which 
were purchased by America in 1867. What those rights 
amount to depends on the construction to be put on 
the language in which the boundary is described ina 
treaty made when little was known of the geography. 
The question is of great importance to both parties. 
Is Canada to have access by the sea by the best route to 
the Klondyke goldfields? Is America, on the other 
hand, to cede territory already in occupation? The 
American Government in 1899 proposed a Commission of 
six representing both parties in equal numbers, but we 
refused the suggestion on the ground that such a Com- 
mission was extremely unlikely to settle anything. Yet 
the Commission to which by the new agreement the 
question is to be referred is to be exactly what America 
then proposed. What makes it difficult to be sanguine 
about the result is that the Dat/y News correspondent 
says there is to be ‘‘no compromise.” It seems hard 
to understand what satisfactory conclusion can be 
reached if there is to be no room for accommodations 
over the vexed question of the Yukon trade. If America 
has to cede coast towns now occupied by her subjects 
as American, and if Canada obtains a port at the head 
of the Lynn Channel, the Yukon trade would be 
transferred from Seattle and Tacoma, the American 
ports, to the new Canadian port. Canada very properly 
refused in 1899 to agree to the American suggestion 
that all settlements on tide waters should be excepted 
from the findings of a Commission. The Manchester 
Guardian, which gives an admirable summary of the 
dispute, suggests that it would make American conces- 
sion easier if Canada were to promise not to apply the 
navigation laws to any port ceded to her, and to make 
it a free port to American and Canadian imports. 
Meanwhile opposition to the agreement is already 
promised in the American Senate. 


TuerE is little trustworthy news of the advance of 
Colonel Cobbe, for we have to rely on one or two 
correspondents, notably Mr. Bennet Burleigh, who left 
his reputation in another part of the same continent 
two years ago. The correspondents give an ominous 
account of the difficulties and dangers of the 
advance, and the want of water; but they 
announce one cheering event—the christening of 
a road in the desert as Edward the VII.’s 
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Avenue. Meanwhile the Government have published a 
Parliamentary paper which is certainly a very inade- 
quate defence for the whole policy of the Somaliland 
expedition. Lord Lansdowne was evidently half- 
hearted about any policy of conquest. Sir Rennell 
Rodd, Secretary to the British Embassy at Rome, was 
in favour of vigorous measures, and drew an analogy 
with the case of the Soudan, forgetting that there is no 
question of a rival European occupation in the back 
deserts of Somaliland. A more instructive parallel is to 
be found in the case of India, where the chief supporter 
of the forward policy has now renounced as Viceroy 
the mistaken enthusiasm of his earlier days. We are 
concerned for the coast line of Aden, but we have no 
benefits to confer on the waterless inland desert and 
nothing to gain from it. It is unfair to the tribes that 
suffer from the fluctuations of our moods to make little 
expeditions of conquest, in which we implicate tribes 
in our quarrels without giving them permanent protec- 
tion. Lord Salisbury was strong enough to refuse to 
occupy any inland town as a base of operations. 


M. Jaures replied to his critics in an impassioned 
speech inthe French Chamber on Friday of last week. 
The new Vice-President of the Chamber certainly sus- 
tained his reputation. His speech was a fine piece of 
oratory, full of eloquent phrases and transparently 
sincere. It turned out that his differences with M. 
Ribot were less palpable than they had appeared. 
M. Ribot regards the Dual Alliance as a defensive 
measure against the Triple Alliance. He remembers 
that the disaster of 1870 was followed by Bismarck’s 
menaces five years later, when France owed her 
escape from a second war to the good offices of 
Russia. The value of the alliance in his eyes is that 
it has given his country security against attack from 
the central Powers during a time in her history when 
security was urgently needed for internal restoration. 
From his speech M. Jaurés apparently holds this 
very view. With his regrets that that alliance 
was allowed to prevent France from displaying her 
traditional activity on behalf of the Eastern Christians, 
all Liberals will agree. M. Jaurés summed up in a fine 
phrase the things a nation should fear; lying, indo- 
lence, and the lack of an ideal. But his cos- 
mopolitan dreams are beyond us, and we do not 
follow him in his allusions to ‘‘a larger fatherland” 
under which Alsace and Lorraine, Finland, Poland, and 
Ireland will come by their rights, if he means a political 
union that obliterates national independence. 


A WELL-KNOWN Danish economist, in a letter 
which has come before us, describes a visit which he 
recently paid to his Liberal friends in Berlin. He en- 
tirely confirms the view we have taken that practical 
politics in Germany, as in England, give no scope for 
differences between Socialists and Liberals. The latter 
have come to recognise the honesty and power of men 
like Bebel andVolkmar. Dr. Barth, for example, is work- 
ing zealously with them, not only against the protection- 
ist tariff, but also against the pretensions of the Emperor. 
In Germany, as in England, the most distinguished 
economists are quite out of touch with vital problems, 
except in so far as they are instruments of the Govern- 
ment. Wagner is not only a State Socialist, but a 
militarist and protectionist. He would support the 
Agrarian Junkers, and would go still further, increase 
the duties on agricultural produce, partly for the sake 
of the small landlords, partly to increase the revenue 
for military and naval purposes. He would use the 
tariff as a weapon against Russia and the United 
States. Schmoller is more moderate, but still Govern- 
mental. There is no doubt that the Emperor’s speeches, 
the Byzantinism of his Ministers, his aggressive policy, 
ruinous expenditure, and high protection, are all bring- 
ing about an effective alliance between the various 
forces of democracy in Prussia. 


WE are delighted to see that the Standard, which 
has preached against taxation for two years, is now 
beginning to see the need of retrenchment. Our con- 
temporary is thoroughly alarmed by a speech which the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer has delivered at 
Croydon. Mr. Ritchie says that the war expenditure 
is still continuing, that every soldier in South Africa 
costs £50 more than he would cost in England, that 
the claims for compensation (since Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit} have grown enormously, and that the cost of the 
Army and Navy (thanks to the new schemes of Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord Selborne) is enormous and, of 
course, inevitable. In view of this, he hopes that 
people will not expect the end of the war to bring a 
great reduction in taxation. 


WE do not wonder that the meetings of the Libe- 
ration Society at Manchester last Tuesday, addressed 
by such speakers as Dr. Clifford, Dr. Aked, and Mr. 
Maddison, were marked by unusual enthusiasm. The 
new Education Act has given an unmistakable impetus 
to the movement for Disestablishment. That Act does 
two things to shake the indifference with which the 
present arrangements have been tolerated. It re- 
minds the nation of the price it pays for a system 
which sets up a continual series of obstacles to all 
salutary reform in the ambitions or the apprehensions 
of a vested interest. It further emphasises the radically 
false position the Anglican clergyman holds in civil 
affairs. The dread of a revolt against this bad system 
helps to explain (though the case of Mr. Perks 
shows it is not the only explanation) the feverish haste 
of many clericals to idéntify themselves with the violent 
moods of the nation. The Bishop of Ripon, thinking 
himself a little behindhand, has now gravely declared 
that it is only during the last three years that we 
have known the meaning of British freedom. 


WE cannot see that the decision of the Court of 
Appeal, which prevents the Yorkshire Miners’ Associa- 
tion from giving out of their funds strike pay to the 
evicted Denaby miners, is really adverse to trade 
unions. The decision was certainly a complex one, 
but the cardinal point upon which the case turned was 
the meaning of the rules of the union. Any society or 
association is naturally and properly bound by its rules. 
If it is desirable, the rules can be altered. It was ad- 
mitted by the counsel for the Miners’ Association that 
the miners of the Denaby branch committed an illegal 
act and broke their contracts by leaving work 
on June 30 last. That is not to be forgotten in the 
sympathy which must be extended to the homeless 
families. The evictions bring vividly before us the 
evils of monopoly. A colliery company which owns the 
cottages of its collizrs reminds us of De Beers; and 
its ready and ruthless use in this case of the weapon of 
eviction shows how easily capital, with the aid ot 
monopoly, can overbear the weaker party. Industrial 
freedom is more closely connected with the land ques- 
tion than many people suppose. 


Mr. Lioyp-Georce’s campaign in Scotland is a 
good rejoinder to the Liberal Imperialist argument that 
anyone who gets out of touch with popular sentiment 
forfeits his influence. Two years ago Mr. Lloyd-George 
was addressing what Lord Rosebery called a meeting of 
‘lunatics ” at the Queen’s Hall. To-day Lord Rose- 
bery himself hastens to pay him compliments in a 
letter to a public meeting at Dundee. Three years ago 
Mr. Lloyd-George could not get a hearing in Glasgow. 
To-day he has a crowded and enthusiastic audience. 
What is true of Mr. Lloyd-George is true of Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, whose redoubtable opposition to annexation at 
the general election gave him a stronghold on the 
respect of Scotland, as is clear from the energy with 
which the Scotsman still pursues him. Speaking at 
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Selkirk last Monday, Mr. Shaw protested against 
Mr. Chamberlain's ominousallusions to forced labour. 

“The chief anxiety of Mr. Shaw about South Africa at 
present is for the black man. Mr. Shaw, who is a white 
man (at least in colour) has very little thought about his 
fellow white men. Their affairs are not his. But just as 
he was deeply interested in the cause of the] Boers when 
they were fighting against his own country, so now his 
large-hearted philanthropy goes out towards the black map.” 

After this example of grave and powerful criticism the 
Scotsman asks with spirit how long the Border Burghs 
will stand Mr. Shaw’s “twaddle.” We are glad 
to welcome Mr. Asquith’s strong pronouncement on 
the same subject at Hull. 

“He ventured to declare that the settled judgment not 
merely of the United Kingdom but of the whole British Empire 
was resolutely, uncompromisingly opposed to the establish- 
ment or the recognition in those territories in any form or 
under any name of open or of disguised slavery.” 

After that declaration we may hope that the Daily 
Chronicle's argument for teaching the dignity of 
labour will not carry much weight with the Liberal 
League. 


On Tuesday Sir Henry Fowler addressed a Liberal 
meeting at Bishop Auckland. The mere fact deserves 
to be recorded. Sir Henry began with that fulsome 
kind of eulogy of Mr. Chamberlain which for a certain 
class of mind seems to do away with the necessity of 
inquiry or criticism. Sir Henry did not tell his audience 
what he thought of the mine owners’ bargain, of the 
Transvaal tribute, of the agitation for forced labour, 
or of the indefinite postponement of self-govern- 
ment. He is quite content to be dazzled by Mr. 
Chamberlain's effulgence. It must cost Sir Henry 
Fowler many a pang to denounce a Govern- 
ment of which Mr. Chamberlain is a member. 
Under the inspiration of his audience, however, he 
was equal to the painful task. He attacked the 
Government for the bread-tax, but forgot to mention 
that it was one of the consequences of a war which 
was encouraged and supported by Sir Henry Fowler. 
Afterwards, having subjected the Education Act to 
some belated and rather watery criticism, he criticised 
the Venezuelan policy, and announced that it had been 
condemned by the S/:ndard. As to the Liberal Party, 
he declared there had been too little party discipline—a 
hint of which Mr. Herbert Gladstone and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman will no doubt take a note for 
future use. At the same meeting Mr. J. M. Paulton, 
M.P., said some smooth things about the Liberal 
League and some very spiteful things about the official 
organisation of the Liberal Party, which, he stated, had 
fallen to bits. The Liberal League was apparently 
formed to pick up the pieces and patch them together, 
not to help Lord Rosebery and his adherents, but to 
advance the principles of Liberalism ! 


Tue third annual meeting of the League of Liberals 
against Aggression and Militarism was held on Tues- 
day, and was well attended. Mr. Edmund Robertson, 
K.C., M.P., delivered an admirable address on ‘* The 
Burdens of Imperial Defence,” which we refer to at 
greater length in another column. Afterwards the 
meeting discussed and eventually adopted almost 
unanimously a proposal for amalgamating its members 
andits energies with those of the New Reform Club, of 
which Sir Robert Reid is president. As part of the 
contract the New Reform Club is to establish a strong 
political committee for carrying on propagandist work 
in the country on behalf of Liberal principles. It has 
specifically stipulated that resistance to militarism and 
aggression is to be one of the main objects of this new 
committee. Our best wishes go with the amalgamated 
bodies, whose union ought to be a source of strength 
to the whole Liberal Party. 


Wuart will the London Education Bill be like? A 
well-informed writer in the Morning Leader commence, 





a series of articles on London Education by saying 
that ‘‘ when Parliament assembles the Government may 
be expected to complete its policy of School Board 
wrecking by wiping out the London School Board.” A 
deputation of the London School Board waited on 
Lord Londonderry last Tuesday and pointed out a few 
facts to that extremely ignorant man. The dissolution 
of the London School Board will be an act of wilful 
and wanton destruction from which nothing but harm 
can result. But if it is to be done, Lord Reay’s scheme 
for an ad hoc authority of fifty-eight, with twenty dele- 
gates from the London County Council, seems a very 
reasonable proposal. After the School Board the 
London County Council is certainly the most effective 
body in London; but only a few of its members 
have any experience in elementary education, 
and we should find it hard to conceive a more 
ridiculous bill than one which would destroy one 
efficient body in order to overweight another, unless 
we knew that another far more disastrous was in the 
air—a proposal for erecting an Education Board on the 
model of the London Water Board. 


For some time past long processions of the 
unemployed have paraded daily through the streets of 
London. It is hardly possible to take a walk of a mile 
through any part of the metropolis without meeting 
one of these processions. There is something extremely 
impressive about these gatherings. The men are 
perfectly quiet and orderly. The numerous policemen 
who shepherd them have little or nothing to do except 
to walk with them, and by their burly health to point the 
contrast which is presented by the pinched and wretched 
appearance of the processionists. The men are of all 
ages, from mere youth up to fifty or sixty. With them 
go officials provided with money-boxes, who make a 
collection on their behalf. Any careful observer who 
remembers the crowds that thronged round the Imperial 
Yeomanry recruiting offices when the second contingent 
of Yeomanry was organised for South Africa cannot 
failto be struck by the strong resemblance between the 
bulk of the processionists and the material that was 
being supplied to the war. Then they were potential 
and patriotic heroes. Now they are merely able-bodied 
men in want of work and finding none. Their excellent 
behaviour in the streets and the quiet manner of their 
appeal is not to serve them, for already the Zzmes and 
its correspondents have grown tired of the spectacle 
and call for its suppression. If there is so much dignity 
in labour as the advocates of the new policy would have 
us believe, it might perhaps be well to try it at home, 
where thousands want nothing better than to be digni- 
fied, rather than in South Africa, where the natives 
have a curious distrust of this particular kind of dignity. 


At a time when the training of teachers is becom- 
ing the foremost question in education, and when the 
law is being interpreted to exclude even the training of 
pupil teachers from the elementary sphere, it is interest- 
ing to turn to the tenth annual report of a small com- 
mittee which has been doing quiet, steady work in 
enabling selected pupil teachers to pass at the end of 
their apprenticeship into some Oxford or Cambridge 
college, instead of the ordinary day or residential 
training college. We believe the idea originated in 
the fertile brain of Canon Barnett, who has 
been all along the chairman of the committee. 
The funds have been found by private liber- 
ajity, but of late years the Drapers’ and the Cloth- 
workers’ Companies have found by far the largest 
part of the income. Eighty pupil teachers have been 
sent to the Universities by means of the fund, and many 
more suitable candidates could have been chosen had 
the funds permitted. Some of the Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges have supplemented the scholarships offered 
by the committee. Cambridge seems to have been 
most liberal in this respect, so that during the last year 
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nearly all the scholars at Cambridge were able to be mem- 
bers of colleges. At Oxford about half were members 
of colleges, and the rest non-collegiate. One would 
be glad to know what the subsequent careers of the 
eighty selected pupil teachers have been—how far they 
have remained in the primary grade of education from 
which they started. Perhaps, if it is thought to lie out- 
side the scope of the annual report, Canon Barnett 
would himself enlighten us on the question. The 
secretary of the committee is Mr. A. H. Baker, of 28, 
Cautley-avenue, Clapham Common, S.W. 


One can only admire the spirit with which the 
people of Venice and the Italian Government are getting 
to work to repair their loss and rebuild the Campanile. 
Itis, possible, however, to take two views of this well- 
meaning activity. The restored Campanile will, let us 
assume, fill the same place in the landscape as _ its 
predecessor. It must rest its whole claims to our ad- 
miration on its zsthetic services. It will command no 
reverence as an_ historic object, It will be a 
copy, a reproduction which may perpetuate an 
architectural masterpiece, but can have none 
of the traditional associations of the tower which it 
replaces. It will be a monument, not to the patriotism 
of the Republic and the grandeur of the Doges, but 
simply an expression of the regard in which a modern 
Italian city holds its greater past. To be sure it costs 
one a wrench to imagine Venice without its tower. 
Undoubtedly the view from the sea would be poorer 
and less picturesque without the Campanile. But can 
as much be said for the square in which it stands ? The 
Campanile is in a style utterly dissimilar to that in 
which the other buildings were conceived. It dwarfs 
them as much by its height as by its insistent indi- 
viduality. It consorts none too fitly with their richness 
and elegance. It strikes a jarring and anachronistic 
note in a whole that is singularly satisfying and com- 
plete. It distracts the eye, and really obscures the 
rare harmony and proportion of a group of buildings 
which without it would still be among the most beau- 
tiful spectacles in Europe. 


Tue Wellington Monument controversy in the 
Times has now reached a highly interesting and more 
or less personal stage. Briefly stated, it resolves 
itself into a combat between Sir Edward Poynter, 
representing the Academy, and the Bishop of Stepney, 
representing the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, on the 
question of whose business it is to complete Stevens's 
unfinished group in the Cathedral; there are side 
issues—the Government's share in the matter, sundry 
art critics, &c.—but the main struggle is between the 
Royal Academy and the St. Paul’s ecclesiastical 
authorities. How, then, has this precious to-do 
arisen? It appears that the late Lord Leighton had the 
completion of the monument at heart, that he ap- 
proached the Government on the subject without 
success, and that after his death Sir E. Poynter again 
tried to obtain a grant of public money for the 
purpose, failing, however, to extract any promise of 
substantial support until quite recently. But now, 
having secured this promise, and mentally appointed a 
sculptor from his own flock, the President lets the 
world know what he has been doing. In the meantime, 
unfortunately, a body of private persons, having no 
direct connection with the Academy or the Govern- 
ment, had offered to provide funds for the work, had 
had their offer accepted by the Dean and Chapter, had 
appointed Mr. John Tweed, a sculptor of their own, to 
execute the commission, and now cause surprise and 
anger in the other party’s breast by the announcement 
that the work has already been begun. Next comes 
the recrimination. The Academy faction complains 
that they should have been told what the Dean and 
Chapter were doing ; the Dean and Chapter retort, 
through the Bishop of Stepney, that they had not the 


least idea what Sir Edward Poynter was trying to do. 
Sundry doubts are cast on Mr. Tweed’s sculptura] 
ability, and nasty remarks are made about the imperti- 
nence of private coteries. We cannot prophesy how 
the quarrel will end, but its existence points to the 
further shelving of poor Stevens’s statue—a result 
which, assuming, as we may, that Mr. Tweed is per- 
fectly well qualified for his task, is greatly to be 
deplored. 


Some future historian of music in England will 
have an interesting problem to resolve when he sets 
himself to explain why Liszt has to wait so long for 
recognition here. The long-continued misunderstanding 
of his music here is really inexplicable. That the 
amateur who knows only the piano Liszt, and is pre- 
vented by the apathy of concert-givers from hearing 
the bigger orchestral Liszt, should go wrong over the 
man, is not at all surprising ; but how account for the 
imperviousness of an audience that hears a monumental 
performance of Liszt’s finest work, and yet seems only 
partially impressed? It is safe to say that no more 
consummate renderings of the ‘* Faust” symphony 
could be desired than the two which Dr. Richter 
has just given in Manchester and Liverpool; yet in 
each town the audience showed surprisingly little 
enthusiasm, though Liverpool was a trifle more recep- 
tivethan Manchester. This is a pity, as performances 
of the symphony are all too few and far between. It 
is a great work, one of the greatest in the library of 
modern music ; and as one listens toit one realises how 
much Wagner owed to Liszt in the way not only of in- 
tellectual stimulus but of actual thematic suggestion. 
The caustic remark of the American critic, that Wagner 
borrowed something else from Liszt besides money, 
gets a new meaning with each work of Liszt that one 
studies. But will justice ever be done to Liszt 
in England? Will the critics and the public ever drop 
that condescending, patronising tone, and realise how 
ample were his gifts and how great his achievement ? 
When will people see that the ‘‘ Gretchen” movement 
in the ‘‘ Faust” symphony is one of the most exqui- 
sitely beautiful things in music, capable of being sub- 
mitted to any test that our desire for sheer beauty can 
impose? It is gratifying to know that Mr. James 
Huneker, the brilliant American critic, is doing a book 
on Liszt ; and in this, at any rate, the musician is sure 
to receive at once competent and sympathetic treat- 
ment. The trouble with most current criticism of him 
is that it is not only not sympathetic—which one could 
forgive—but very far from competent—which is some- 
times exasperating. 


Since the frost broke up a fortnight ago football 
players have been energetically making up for lost 
time. In Association, the North, after a confused 
game, characterised by somewhat indifferent play, de- 
feated the South by 2 goals to 1. Afterwards the 
International Selection Committee met to choose the 
English team for the match against Ireland on Feb- 
ruary 14 at Wolverhampton. Only four old choices 
appear in the list selected, and only three of the team 
figured in the North v. South match. In the Rugby 
game, the Canadians on Monday last beat the London 
Welsh by 1 goal to o, and were afterwards feasted. 
On Wednesday they were defeated by Oxford Univer- 
sity by 11 points to 3, and on Thursday by Richmond 
by 14 points to 8. Evidently they do not shrink 
from hard work. The practice of the two Univer- 
sity crews goes forward steadily. Cambridge have the 
crews on which they counted. Oxford, on the other 
hand, have had to do without Monier Williams, who 
met with a serious accident while toboganning during 
the vacation. Drinkwater has therefore taken the 


stroke oar, and A. K. Graham, a light weight, but a 
very stylish oar, has been placed at No. 7, 
have taken to their light ships. 


Both crews 
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FORCED LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is curious to anyone who remembers how lately 
we were all crying out for justice to the natives, 
and how so unsentimental a statesman as Lord Salis- 
bury reproached himself with having been rather 
forgetful of them, to notice the singular composure 
with which most persons are watching what Mr. Cham- 
berlain is doing in South Africa. It happens that there 
are two colonies in which the problem of colour is 
acute, where the Imperial Government has at this 
moment absolute power. If Queensland treats the 
Kanakas harshly, Mr. Chamberlain is powerless, 
because Queensland is a self-governing colony. If 
Natal strips the Indians on their arrival of the personal 
rights they bring with them from India, Mr. Chamber- 
lain can do nothing, for Natal is a self-governing 
The same disabilities prevent him from inter- 
fering at the Cape. But in the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony, with their coloured populations 
amounting to 900,000 persons, the Imperial authority 
can address itself directly to the relations of white and 
black without infringing any constitutional rights. 
It is this unique opportunity that Mr. Chamberlain 
enjoys, and he has used it, not to protect the black 
populations, but to help their white masters to exploit 
them. He has done two momentous things. He has 
encouraged the policy discountenanced by Sir Marshall 
Clarke and upheld by that much less independent 
official Lord Milner, of forcing the natives to work in 
the mines by deliberately imposing taxation which 
makes all other means of livelihood insufficient, and he 
has promised to do what he can to open up other parts 
of Africa to the recruiting agents of the mine owners. 
The one measure, if carried out thoroughly, means in- 
direct slavery; the other may very easily and very 
silently degenerate into a revival of the slave-trade. 
One reason why so many persons are slow to 
protest against these malign tendencies is a certain 
strange obsession in the Press. The mines are South 
Africa, we are told, just as surely as the Nile 
is Egypt. Their prosperity determines that of the 
country. It affects alike the country Boer whose 
land rises in value with mining developments and the 
town Briton who wants to drive a brisk trade. It is 
on the mines, therefore, that all our energies must be 
concentrated; and if the salvation of the mines 
demands labour expedients that are distasteful to us, 
it is some consolation to know that we can make of 
these expedients a sacrament of friendship between the 
two white races. All this roundabout apology for a 
repugnant course is eked out with the phrases of philo- 
sophy and a sudden indignation for the ill-used women 
who work in the fields; we talk of the evolution from 
the military to the industrial stage, and the cruelty of idle 
husbands ; it will not be long, we suspect, before we 
discover that the wives are cruel to their children and the, 
children cruel to their dogs, and that both wives and 
children must be subjected to discipline. It is worth 
while in passing to see how curiously the argument 
has shifted in three years. In 1899 we were to 
go to war for the rights of the black man ; in 1903 we 
say the havoc of the war can only be repaired by taking 
away from the black man some of those rights we 


colony. 





thought inadequate in 1899. But the inconsistency of 
this reasoning is unimportant in comparison with its 
fatally false principle and basis. Is it true that the 
Boer farmer will be ruined if the mines do not increase ? 
Then why are we taking thirty millions ostensibly from 
the mines instead of giving those thirty millions to 
restore the country? The argument from the Boer 
farmer means that we prefer to institute slavery in 
South Africa rather than forego our thirty millions of 
tribute ; a pleasant confession for our great and free 
Empire. Is it true that the war has provided so much 
occupation, and occupation so much more congenial 
to the natives than working in the mines, that we cannot 
get enough labour for the mines without compulsion ? 
It is cheerful reasoning to the native whom we armed in 
a quarrel that was not his, to turn round on him now and 
explain that though Mr. Chamberlain stated that one 
of our causes of war against the Transvaal was that the 
Transvaal ill-treated him, we find ourselves obliged, 
because we used him in the war, to subject him toa 
pressure Mr. Kruger never allowed to be applied. Is it 
true that the mines are short of labour? Then why did 
the mine-owners reduce wages, as soon as the British 
flag floated over the mines, from 63s. to 42s. a month ? 
It is easy enough to understand that the mine-owners 
would like to give the impression that the peace and 
contentment of South Africa depend on the multiplica- 
tion of their dividends. What is amazing is the readi- 
ness of intelligent persons to take that impression. 
The Transvaal was a prosperous country before the war, 
although Mr. Kruger refused to impose a higher tax at 
the pleasure of the mine-owners. We were told it 
would be much more prosperous under ‘‘ good govern- 
ment,” and now we are told that good government is 
merely a matter of reducing wages. What the mine- 
owners want the country to take as an unalterable 
first principle is that South Africa will be ruined unless 
they are supplied with cheap labour by Imperial press 
sure. What the common-sense observer would reply 
is that if the present mine-owners cannot conduct their 
business like other people, who have to attract labour 
by decent wages and to be content with reasonable 
dividends, the sooner the business passes into com- 
petent hands the better, and the more the Government 
helps such unsuitable owners the worse for South 
Africa. 

Mr. Chamberlain seems to us to have inverted 
strangely the relations of the Government and the 
mine-owners. He acts as if it was the business of the 
Imperial authority to find labourers for the mines, 
Why is it only the mine-owners’ of South Africa 
who are regarded as having these claims on the 
Imperial Government? What about the West Indian 
planters? Mr. Greenwood points out that it would 
be extremely convenient to them if the Government 
taught the blacks the dignity of labour. The 
only business of the Imperial authority, as it seems to 
us, is to protect the native populations from in 
justice and cruelty at the hands of the mine-owners, 
Mr. Chamberlain is busy finding arguments to 
justify compulsion and new African sources for the 
recruiting agents of the mine-owners. The whole 
system of recruiting for the mines, and of engag- 
ing men collectively by contract to be distributed 
by a central agency amongst mines, gcod or bad, 
is liable to terrible abuses, and few people at 
home realise how narrow a margin separates us from 
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slavery. What is the plight of the natives in the tribes 
in distant parts of Africa, whose chiefs are to be 
approached by the agents of the mines as a result of 
Mr. Chamberlain's efforts ? The Rhodesian element, the 
most compact body of organised opinions and interests 
in the country, is openly in favour of forcing the nigger 
to work. All the energies of our officials, high and low, 
should be directed to protecting the natives from the 
hideous condition of things into which the black labour 
market is quick to degenerate, a condition of things 
described by Sir Marshall Clarke and Sir Richard 
Martin. It is not surprising that Mr. Albu or Mr. 
Eckstein should be indifferent about the stigma which 
slavery would put on our good name, but it is our 
credit and not the mine-owners’ difficulties that is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s business. After Mr. Chamberlain’s fre- 
quent comparisons of himself with Pitt and Palmerston, 


it is a little disappointing to find him in the capacity of 


recruiting sergeant for Mr. Goerz. 

We have already enforced for the benefit of the 
mines a £2 capitation tax which had been in abeyance, 
and that reform of Lord Milner’s was followed by an 
announcement from Sir Godfrey Lagden of ‘‘a great 
sweeping movement for recruiting natives.” The 
mine-owners want to go further and make the tax- 
gatherer their best agent. Mr. Chamberlain presents 
the case for this special taxation as an analogy with the 
general conditions of taxation. It is well pointed out 
in the Native Races of South Africa, published by a 
esponsible and cautious committee, that there is 
already considerable taxation of the natives, direct and 
indirect in the shape of duties on bread and tobacco 
throughout South Africa. This extra taxation is 
demanded directly to drive men underground. As 


for Mr. Chamberlain’s argument about loafing 
husbands, we learn from the same _ authority 


that the introduction of the plough has effected a 
revolution ; that agriculture is regarded as women’s 


work, but ploughing, like the tending of cattle, 
is regarded as men’s work. Such taxation as 


Commis- 
Government 
what = eco- 
particular tribes possess, and 
all distinctions between mines that are 
humanely managed and those that are not. ‘‘ The 
most satisfactory results are obtained when natives 
select their employers, and mines which have earned 
a good name complain far less of the want and 
incompetence of hands than those which have the 
reputation of treating their people unjustly, harshly, or 
inconsiderately, and whose supply depends on natives 
sent them by Native Commissioners and labour 
agents.’’* It is precisely that condition of things, that 
right of choice, which the Rhodesians wish to elimi- 
nate. The case is defended on two grounds. First, 
the trade cannot do without it; secondly, the natives 
must be trained from a military to an industrial 
existence. To the second argument the reply is that 
the mine owners want to turn, not merely idlers, but 
industrious agricultural tribes into mine labourers ; to 
the first, that there is no trade in the world which is 
worth the fearful price of re-creati )z slavery in the 
twentieth century. 


the mine-owners recommended to the 
sion appointed by the 

in 1897 is’ designed to 
nomic independence 
to abolish 


Transvaal 
destroy 





* Sir Marshall Clarke's Report in Correspondence relating 


to the regulation and supply of labour in Southern Rhodesia, 
p- 67, cd. 1,200, 1902, 


THE BURDEN OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
“TWO speeches during the past week have served 
to prove that the movement in favour of army 
reform and financial retrenchment gains in volume andin 
definiteness. Mr. Edmund Robertson stated the Liberal 
position at the annual meeting of the League of Liberals 


in an address which handled the facts with equal 


knowledge and responsibility. Mr. Ritchie, though 
he lacks the grim freedom of speech of his 
predecessor, has said enough to prove that he 


has inherited some of the views of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach about the intolerable and growing burden of 
our armaments ; and the possibility of meeting our 
needs with ‘‘a smaller standing army” than we 
possess at present. Even so discreet an echo as this 


from a Minister of the first rank of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s onslaught on Mr. Brodrick’s ambitious 


schemes for enlarging and Germanising the army is a 
highly significant sign of the drift of public opinion. 
These speeches, which might be parallelled from the 
utterances of Liberal Imperialists like Mr. Asquith on one 
hand and of experts like Major Seely on the other, go to 
prove that the nation has at length recovered from the 
panic which dictated Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. If the 
present reaction were merely a protest against the fan- 
tastic details of a particular plan, or a revolt against 
the financial burden‘of an army which is now as costly 
as the navy itself, it would be a political force of great 
value. It is fortunately much more than this. It. 
is a return to a sane view of the responsibilities 


which our army has to meet. Mr. Brodrick’s 
plan had its origin in the guilty fear that we 


shall 


conscience 


some day have to pay for cutraging the 
of the civilised world, and that the 
danger we have to face is an invasion of our shores. 
He deliberately placed the defence of the United King- 
dom among the first duties of our standing army, and 
to meet that responsibility he increased its numbers to 
a point which makes it indeed a tremendous financia] 
burden, but still leaves it a force far too insignificant 
to cope alone with a continental invader in the contin- 
gency which he contemplates. The first real step 
towards army reform consists in abandoning this theory. 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, indeed, does much to make the 
danger he conjures before usa reality. It forces us to 
spend so much on our army that our navy runs some 
danger of being starved. It neglects our auxiliary 
forces, which ought to be our second line of home de- 
Moreover it furnishes a reckless Minister with 
an army of aggression, powerful on paper, which is 
itself a temptation to engage in a policy which might 
some day expose us to the risk of invasion. 


fence. 


A really 
ought to 
have no more fear of invasion than the Swiss Republic. 

The first point to be grasped then in facing the 
problem of army reform is that the standing army we 
require is not an army for home defence but an 
Imperial army. It has practically no military duties 
at home, unless indeed we reckon the part which it 
plays in coercing Ireland, where we maintainin normal 
years a garrison six times as large as we find necessary 
in Scotland. The reorganisation 


‘* free, tolerant, and unaggressive Empire’ 


we require is, as 


Mr. Edmund Robertson put it, the reorganisation which 
will give Gs a purely Imperial army on naval lines for 
** The regular 


the defence of the Empire as a whole. 
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Imperial army,” to quote the TZimes, ‘‘is not 
wanted in the United Kingdom.” Its duties are 
to garrison India, to man our smaller Mediter- 
ranean possessions, but chiefly to furnish the highly 
trained and mobile force which may be required 
for active service anywhere in Asia or in Africa—now 
in Somaliland, now in China, or again on the Indian 
frontier. Whether its headquarters and training ground 
ought to be in the United Kingdom is an interesting 
point which the 7zmes has raised, and which deserves 
careful consideration. The nearer it is stationed to its 
probable sphere of action the more promptly will it act 
the better are its chances of training, and the less the, 
risk of an early defeat before the main army can be sum- 
moned from England. 

Politically the value of this doctrine must be enor- 
mous. It is worth while, as Mr. Robertson insisted, to 
specialise our Imperial army if only that the country 
may at last come to realise what the exact burden of 
Empireis. At present the functions of our army are so 
confused that no man can tell how much we pay for the 
defence of these islands, and how much for the main- 
tenance of our position in the remoter ends of 
the earth. The creation of a genuine Imperial army 
would have another important consequence of the same 
kind. It would set in a clear light the undue share 
which this country has to bear of the burden of Empire. 
Mr. Robertson has been at pains to collect the figures, 
and they supply a valuable commentary on the Im- 
perialism of the colonies and the failure of the Colonial 
Conference. The white population of the self-govern- 
ing colonies stands to that of the United Kingdom as 
one to four. Towards the war—a purely Imperial war in 
which this country had no direct interest—the colonies 
have paid two millions as compared with our burden 
of 223 millions. To the normal military expenditure of 
the Empire they contribute 41,600,000 as against 
the 30 millions (in round figures) which this country 
expends. Towards the navy they contribute the magni- 
ficent sum of £222,453 as compared with our 31 millions. 
In other words, including their coloured populations, the 
self-governing colonies contribute just 4d. a head to- 
wards the navy, which costs each inhabitant of these 
islands some 15s. 2d. Even this contribution is delu- 
sive, except in the case of the Cape, for the localised 
Australian Squadron, useful as it may be for police 
purposes, is not a contribution towards the defence 
of the Empire, whose fate, in the event of a naval 
struggle, would assuredly not be settled in Aus- 
tralian waters. And yet the mavy serves the 
whole Empire impartially. If we regard its cost 
as an insurance paid on behalf of the sea-borne 
trade of the Empire, then Lord Selborne’s point that 
one-fourth of this trade is trade in which the United 
Kingdom has no interest either as buyer or seller con- 
stitutes a grave reproach against the colonies. By 
what canons of justice should this country be called 
upon to pay not only for wars in which colonial interests 
alone are directly at stake, but even for the protection 
of the trade between one colony and another, or. 
between the colonies and our European or American 
rivals ? 

By reorganising the army on what Mr. Edmund 
Robertson calls a naval basis—by freeing it, that is, 
from its passive duties in this country—we gain this, 
that we make the only appeal in our power to the 
colonies to take their fair share of our burdens. We 








should also go far to remove the too natural prejudice 
which keeps them aloof. The colonies, as Sir W. Laurier 
put it, do not want to be drawn into the vortex of 
European militarism. Mr. Brodrick’s swollen Army 
Estimates, his German army corps, and his aping of 
continental models are calculated to excite precisely 
this suspicion in the colonial mind. At the same time 
the reduction of the army, which a frank acceptance of 
this view would authorise, may be a positive contribu- 
tion to its efficiency. At present, as the 7imes puts it, 
adapting some treasonable criticisms of Mr. John Ellis, 
we have 


“a Budget of something like 30 millions to keep up a 
large standing army in England, composed mainly of under- 
sized, underfed boys, drawn from the lowest classes, whom 
by diligent gymnastic training and good feeding we may 
hope to develop so far that at any moment 50 per cent. 
may be fit to go abroad.” 


The common-sense plan is to dispense with the 50 
per cent. whom we do not need at home and cannot 
send abroad. If these are the real lines of reform, then 
Mr. Brodrick’s ambitious structure is the worst obstacle 
not only to retrenchment, but to efficiency. His army, 
drawn from the slums, and trained in confined barrack 
squares at home, is not the army we require for 
foreign service, and, moreover, it absorbs to no 
purpose the funds which we really need for the 
auxiliary defence forces. We shall probably have to 
rid ourselves not only of his army corps, but of Lord 
Cardwell’s system of linked battalions. To look 
for any change to the present Ministry, committed 
as it is to an elaborate but hastily conceived 
scheme, is to expect a degree of energy and a range of 
imagination of which it is quite incapable. In the long 
run the tax-collector will be our best teacher. When 
his lesson has been learned Mr. Brodrick will make 
way for some successor with a mind which moves to 
some more elastic rhythm than the Prussian goose- 
step. 





TREASON A LA MODE. 


IVE hundred and fifty-two years ago English- 
men and English judges held ‘‘ divers opinions 
in what case treason shall be said and in what not”; 
and accordingly ‘‘ the King (Edward III.) at the request 
of the Lords and of the Commons made a declaration’ 
in the following terms: ‘‘ When a man doth compass 
or imagine the death of our lord the King, or of our 
lady the Queen, or of their eldest son and heir; ... . 
or if a man do levy war against our lord the King in his 
realm, or be adherent to the King’s enemies in his 
realm, giving to them aid or comfort in his realm or 
elsewhere, and thereof be probably atteinted of open 
deed by the people of their condition . . . . that 
ought to be judged treason which extends to the King 
and his royal majesty.” 

It is the most extraordinary of all the extraordi- 
nary attributes of the English Constitution that its legal 
forms never change. There are professors in Germany 
even now who write as if England was still governed 
by a King with the help of his Privy Councillors. And 
they have no difficulty in quoting unrepealed laws and 
solemn ceremonies which still exist in support of their 
propositions. Power shifts, sentiment changes, but 
the words remain. Profound revolutions have been 
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quietly effected under cover of ancient forms. This 
political antiquarianism has its disadvantages. What 
other democracy in the world would charge a man who 
fought against its army in foreign territory with the 
offence of ‘‘ levying war against our lord the King 
in his realm”? We do not suppose that ‘* Colonel” 
Lynch, the son of an Irish-American, and born in 
Australia, had the slightest feeling of ill-will against 
King Edward VII. Why should he? Like many other 
people, he hated England, and showed it by joining the 
Boers, becoming a burgher, and fighting in the Irish 
brigade against a British army, which was acting 
under the orders and policy not of the King at all but 
of a Committee of the House of Commons called the 
Cabinet, representing the majority of the people of 
Great Britain. The truth is, as Mr. Shee pointed 
out in the trial of Aymg v. Lynch, that increased 
facilities of locomotion and habits of emigration have 
created large classes of persons who have no country 
and no ‘patriotic bias,” just as persons who live 
in hotels have no local community to which they 
are attached. Colonel Lynch is not a cosmopolitan 
financier—that is obvious from the fact that he was 
willing to fight ; but he has this in common with Mr. 
Beit, or Mr. Eckstein: that he had no particular habitat 
and no particular reasons (apart from the Statute of 
1351) fer belonging to any particular nation, Germany, 
where he studied; France, where he lived and took 
out papers of naturalisation ; Ireland, his father’s 
home; America, his father’s refuge; Australia, the 
land of his birth, all had claims on his devo- 
tion. But under the Statute of Treasons he would 
have been justified in shooting Germans, French- 
men, Americans, Irishmen or Australians so long as 
he was faithful to his lord the King of England and 
did not plot against Azs life, or Aés wife, or Azs realm. 
But ignoratio legis non excusat. And when Colonel 
Lynch went to represent a Paris newspaper in the Boer 
war he ought to have remembered that two important 
cases have decided that ‘the realm” of England 
under the Statute of Treasons includes Ireland and 
Quebec. And if Quebec, why not Pretoria? And, 
further, he should have suspected that the Naturali- 
sation Act of 1870, though it says nothing about 
war, was not intended to apply to war. If Colonel 
wynch had been naturalised a little before the war 
instead of a little after he might have fought as 
hard and as long as he liked, and might a week ago 
have been a happy British subject, presenting, perhaps, 
a loyal address to King Joseph in sume charred and 
deserted village of the Transvaal, instead of listening 
toa declamatory death sentence from Mr. Justice Wills. 

But Colonel Lynch made one mighty mistake, for 
which the Zimes will never forgive him — what- 
ever clemency may be extended to him by his 
Royal master... He neglected, when the war turned 
against the Boers, to become a_ National 
Scout. For that purpose no letters of naturalisa- 
tion would have been required. The American- 
Australian-German-French-Irishman would have in- 
herited by the special patronage of Lord Milner a nice 
large farm carved out of the estate of some rascally 
Boer who paid homage to some unwritten, worthless 
Boer Statute of Treasons. 

The trial has its peculiar legal and personal aspects ; 
on the whole perhaps the aptest commentary on Colonel 
Lynch’s electioa for Galway was written a full year before 


his trial, and with no conscious reference to his case. It 
is the ablest and the most enlightened of the Irish 
Unionists who penned these sentences : 

“ Had I been an Irish Catholic, had my ancestors suffered 
as the Irish Catholics suffered, had my country been 
oppressed, neglected, and plundered as their country was 
for seventy years—I do not go behind the Union—I should, 
had I escaped the gallows, have been against England. No 


Catholic Irishman, reading the history of his country from 
1800 to 1870, could be anything save a rebel. 


And yet Mr. T. W. Russell has only written of Ireland 
in the nineteenth what the greatest of the English 
Tories said of her in the eighteenth. Has not 
Boswell recorded how on one occasion Dr. Johnson, 
‘* bursting with a generous indignation,” exclaimed, 
‘The Irish are in a most unnatural state ; for we see 
there the minority prevailing over the majority. There 
is no instance, even the ten persecutions, of such 
severity as that which the Protestants of Ireland have 
exercised against the Catholics. . . . To punish 
them by confiscation and other penalties as rebels was 
monstrous injustice.” Four generations have passed, 
and a rebel is still the most ‘‘ natural” product of 
Ireland. Let us take that to heart. 





THE TRAGEDY AT COLNEY HATCH. 


HE lunatic asylum at Colney Hatch is adminis- 
tered by the Asylums Committee of the 
London County Council. Seven years ago, the 
accommodation being insufficient, a temporary annexe 
was erected by the Works Department of the 
London County Council about a hundred yards from 
the main building and joined to it by a corridor of 
the same materials. The annexe consisted of three 
sleeping wards, two small infirmary wards, and day 
rooms. It was wooden, of pitch pine, covered with 
corrugated iron, and occupied about three acres of 
ground. About 330 people slept there, including 
nurses and attendants. On the early morning of 
Tuesday a strong wind was blowing from the south- 
west. At 5.30 the night nurse in charge of one 
of the wards noticed a smell of burning, and 
found that a small store-room at the southern end of 
the annexe was on fire. She instantly gave the alarm, 
In five minutes the Asylum brigade was on the spot, 
but the fire was already unquenchable. All that could 
be done was to remove as many of the poor creatures 
as could be coaxed or forced out of the fiery furnace. 
The scene, with all its horrors, has been described 
minutely enough in the daily Press. Fifty-one female 
lunatics were burnt to death. 

Of the building which lent itself to such a cata- 
strophe it is difficult to speak with moderation. Yet the 
use of this crematorium as an asylum had been twice 
sanctioned by the Home Secretary, and the last report 
of the engineers stated that ‘‘ the temporary buildings 
have proved very satisfactory.” 

It is of course almost impossible, or, at any rate, 
impracticable, to make any building absolutely fire- 
proof. But ofall means for the prevention of fire the 
best are of course structural devices. It is difficult to 
find any excuse for a public body which builds an 
asylum for lunatics out of the most inflammable of 
building materials. The annexe cost £23,000, and it 
was only a temporary expedient. Would not a per- 
manent expedient of stone have been more economic 
both in the rates of the sane and the death rate 
of the insane? Lunatics are even more dangerous 
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incendiaries than children, and in case of a fire at night 
locked doors may add immensely to the difliculties of 
the work of rescue. The London Fire Brigade costs 
Londoners a rate of more than a penny in the pound. 
But water is seldom a match for fire, and in public 
buildings—above all in buildings of this character—the 
rule that prevention is better than cure should be rigidly 
applied. 

The Metropolis, indeed, seems to be particularly 
susceptible to fire. Why, it is hard to say ; for it has 
not been built on the wooden plan of the Colney Hatch 
annexe. But the facts are worthy of notice. 

Of the great European capitals London and Con- 
stantinople have an easy and unenviable pre-eminence 
in inlammability. Between 1729 and 1870 there were 
seventeen conflagrations each of which devoured large 
parts of Constantinople. London has been burnt down, 
more or less completely, five times—in 798, 982, 1086, 
j212, and 1666. And during the last 110 years 630 
houses have been burnt down at Wapping—a loss of 
about £1,000,000—in 1794; the Houses of Parlia- 
ment (1834) and the Alexandra Palace (1873) have been 
destroyed ; while in the fire of 1861, property to the 
value of two millions was destroyed in and about the 
Tooley-street wharves. Great fires, however, are not 
responsible for most suffering. In the opinion of 
authorities On insurance conflagrations (z.c., large fires 
involving the loss of £50,000 or more) do not account 
for more than one-fifth the losses in any individual 
year. Thirty or forty years ago it was estimated that 
the value of ¢nsured property destroyed by fire in all 
parts of the world amounted annually to from 30 to 
40 millions pounds sterling in value. 


PARIS REVISITED. 
By A WANDERER. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

+, CURING my recent visit to Paris I was able, by dint of 
steady and persistent theatre-going, to get a fairly 
representative view of the Parisian stage and to realise the 
tendencies and desires, not merely of those who construct 
the drama, but also of those who give its laws—the great 
play-going Parisian public. I saw pieces at the Theatre 
Francais, the Palais Koyal, the Gymnase, the Nouveautés, 
the Folies Dramatiques, and the Mathurins, besides a 
“ Revue” at the Folies-Bergére. With one striking excep- 


tion, Le Secret de Polichinelle at the Gymnase, | 
could perceive little, if any, difference, whether 
of type or of presentation, between the — cur- 
rent plays and those which were popular in 


Paris ten or twenty or thirty years ago. In the more 
serious plays, as, for example, in Z’Autre Danger at the 
Frangais, the basis is still the master-passion of a guilty 
love, presented, not as something abnormal, but rather as an 
accepted convention owing its complications and tragedies 
to fortuitous and exceptional circumstances. In the lighter 
pieces the infidelities of husbands and wives are still tne 
chief element, and are still treated in the same reckless 
spirit of inevitability. The old confusions, the ancient 
hiding-places and disguises, the sudden and alarming con- 
frontations, the complex lies, the inextricable entangle- 
ments, the hairbreadth escapes from discovery, and the 


final unconvincing resolutiOn of impossible imbroglios—all ‘ 


these, presented with the old amazing dexterity and light- 
ness of touch, still appeal to playgoers as they appealed to 
their fathers and grandfathers. After a first night the 
author may say with perfect truth, “ Nothing is changed : 
there is only one French piece the more.” This applies to 


La Carotte at the Palais Royal, to La Duchesse des Folies- 
Bergére at the Nouveautés, and to Ze Billet de Logement at 
the Folies Dramatiques. 


Nothing more outrageous and, 





in its essence, vulgar than this last can possibly be con- 
ceived. Yet the public, a respectable and cminently 
public of comfortable men and impeccable 
matrons, applauded and laughed with infinite zest at the 
most repulsive situations, It was a curious spectacle. 

I pass these performances by and come to L’Autre 
Danger, by M. Maurice Donnay, at the Francais. ‘This 
piece has had a considerable success, and is much talked 
and written about. The story is one of the most disagree- 
able that could be put on the stage. A supremely idiotic 
and fussy contractor, entirely wrapped up in himself and 
his own petty affairs, is the husband of a charming wife 
whom he misunderstands and, without any malice, neglects, 
They have been married for fourteen years when the usual 
dashing and unattached young man makes his appearance, 
captivates the wife, and is accepted as her lover. Every- 
body, except the idiot husband, is aware of what is going 
on. The chief danger in these cases is, we are to under- 
stand, discovery by the husband. ‘That is avoided. But 
in this particular case there is another danger. The couple 
have a daughter. Five years having elapsed, she makes 
her appearance in the second act, a fresh and delightful 
ingénue, aged eighteen. She has, of course, seen a great 
deal of the lover during his frequent visits to ker parents’ 
house. She has fallen in love with him, and has per- 
suaded herself that he loves her. At a ball, however, she 
overhears a conversation in which her mother is lightly 
mentioned as the maiiresse of the man she herself loves. 
She faints, is taken home, and falls ill of a mysterious ill- 
ness that defies the doctors. She utters not a word, but 
is evidently pining away. Her mother, reduced to despair 
by her daughter’s suffering, and utterly unable to discover its 
cause, resolves to abstract the girl’s diary to see if it throws 
any light on the mystery. Just as she discovers from its inno- 
cent pages that her daughter loves and believes herself to 
be loved, the girl herself bursts into the room, having found 
out that her sacred diary has been purloined. In a terrible 
scene, played with extraordinary force by both actresses, 
she reproaches her mother with the theft, and_ finally, 
pressed beyond endurance, reveals to her what she over- 
heard at the ball. The mother passionately denies every- 
thing, and promises her daughter that she shall have the 
man she loves—that he himself shall prove that the accusa- 
tion is false by asking the girl to be his wife! Another 
tremendous scene follows, in which the mother appeals to 
her lover to second her. He admits that he has grown to 
love the daughter, but at first refuses absolutely to lend 
himself to the plan. At last, however, convinced that there 
is no other way of avoiding a dreadful scandal and the 
misery and possible death of the girl, he consents, and the 
curtain finally falls on the mournful and depressing scene 
in which he carries out his part of the bargain. 

Of the acting, it is difficult to speak too highly. Le 
Bargy, as the lover, is not, perhaps, attractive. His manner 
is too staccato, and at first there seems to be no depth in 
his feeling. In the fimal scenes, however, he rises to the 
height of a very difficult situation, no easy task even for an 
actor of his experience, seeing that the two women show a 
marvellous range of emotional power.  Bartet, as the 
mother, is admirable, but the chief honours of the per- 
formance go to Mdlle. Piérat, a young and fascinating 
actress, who appears for the first time in this play. The 
lady to whom the rdle had been assigned fell ill, and at the 
last moment Mdlle. Piérat was called upon to make her 
début in the exacting part of the daughter. She has secured! 
a veritable triumph by her finished art and her intense 
power, no less than by her grace and beauty. A great career 
may confidently be. predicted for her. 

“I excepted M. Pierre Wolff's 


bourgeois 


Le Secret de Poli- 


chinelle, at the Gymnase, from what I said about 
the mass of Parisian plays of the day. Here every- 
thing is domestic. Conjugal happiness on the part 


of the old leads them to promote conjugal happiness 
for the young. The motive of the piece, indeed, strongly 
recalls Robertson’s Caste, though the note of social ex- 
clusiveness is nowhere insisted upon. With one slight 
change the play might be produced at the Haymarket or 
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the Garrick or the St. James’s. It would be received as an 
eminently moral piece, breathing a pleasant atmosphere of 
happiness and home, and all the virtues implied in those 
two words. An old couple are anxious to marry their only 
son, a rising young barrister, to a girl carefully selected for 
him in the approved French style. No shadow of discord 
has ever marred their own conjugal attachment, and they 
wish the same delightful life for their son. They approach 
him with their proposal. He refuses. Why? He has a 
“maitresse” to whom he is tenderly devoted, a young 
woman of the working class. They have kept house to- 
gether faithfully for five years. They have a_ child, 
a son, four years old. The young man declines to be 
separated from her whom he looks upon as his wife and 
from his child. “Is this true?” asks the enraged 
father. “Certainly; here is the boy’s photograph.” The 
father takes it. His anger vanishes, though he still keeps 
up the appearance of it. As for the mother, her fingers are 
itching for the photograph; her eyes fill with tears as she 
thinks of her grandson. The second act takes place in the 
room where Marie makes her artificial flowers and looks 
after her little boy. For some little time past the grand- 
parents, unknown each to the other, have paid daily visits 
to the humble home and rejoiced in the prattle of their 
grandchild. The scene is one of idyllic contentment, but 
how is it to end, since each of the two old people thinks 
that the other is of adamantine severity, and would never 
countenance these clandestine visits? Finally the ami de /a 
maison appears as the deus of the situation, the two old 
people find one another out, forgiveness on each side is 
assured beforehand, they agree together that nothing must 
separate the two lovers, who are to be promptly married, 
having first been received with all the honour of a family 
dinner at the parental mansion. Huguenet’s performance 
as the kind old bourgeois is a masterpiece of perfectly 
natural and sympathetic acting, and Judie as his wife is 
every bit as good. She who could formerly delight Pari- 
sians as Niniche and Mam’zelle Nitouche has now become 
the representative of sweet old age, spreading happiness 
around her and touching all hearts. Time to this admir- 
able actress has brought his compensations in greater 
number than his revenges. 

T wish T had space to describe what TI saw at the 
Mathurins. Four pieces are performed there, three with re- 
markable artistic force. One of them, Z’/nfidé/e, is a little 
one-act piece in verse, by M. Georges de Porto-Riche, 
which is quite admirable both in its acting and in the poig- 
nant beauty of its lines. It is not new, for it dates from 
1890, and has since been acted at three other theatres, but 
those who see it now for the first time will be forced to re- 
cognise in its author a real poet of great range. There are 
lines in it that haunt the memory like noble music. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


T is a fact of some significance that the journal* 
which fought against the theory of the inevitability 

of the South African war virtually accepts black slavery 
in the Transvaal as one of its consequences. One can- 
not applaud such fatalism, even when it is quite un- 
accompanied by moral approval ; for not only does it un- 
nerve men for the secular war against evil custom, but, in 
this instance, at all events, it speaks of a conclusion 
which is not concluded. Mr. Chamberlain may have 
made a deal with the Rand lords, but he has not ratified 
the bargain with the Imperial Parliament, to say 
nothing of the people of England or of the Transvaal. 
The home workman has not yet been asked whether 
he assents to the economic servitude of the Kaffir as 
a substitute for Anglo-Saxon colonisation, and whether 





*The Westminster Gazette, 


he desires to give a monopoly of alien capital unfettered 
control over the labour supply of a newly-founded 
British State. He will hardly be impressed by the 
argument that unless the Rand is provided by Govern- 
ment with a practically unlimited supply of cheap, 
forced, black labour, half the mines will cease to pay, 
and others will have to reduce their dividend 44 per 
cent. These arguments have a familiar sound in his 
ears. More than fifty years ago certain English 
mill-owners and mine-owners said much the same 
thing. Unless they could use up the nation’s 
store of child-life almost at will, the roaring 
loom of our industries would come to a standstill. 
Where Lancashire made its too per cent. Messrs. 
Beit and Eckstein and Phillips have made their 1,000 
per cent, and yet they are not satisfied. Why should 
they be? Give such men to understand that almost 
any kind of trafficking in flesh and blood is permissible, 
and that the State may be induced to become an active 
agent in it, and they will not be slow to invoke so 
powerful an ally and to use it for all that itis worth. Only 
the national conscience can stay such rapacity, and it 
is a serious misfortune when publicists as able as the 
editor of the [Vestminster Gazette weaken that arm 
of the spirit against which the arm of flesh has often 
warred in vain. 

For what is the Rand demand? Mr. Lionel 
Phillips puts it with expressive curtness in his letter to 
the Zimes. ‘‘We do not want,” he says in effect, 
** your ‘refuse and wastrels’”’ (this is his polite phrase 
for the mass of London unemployed). ‘‘ Nor do we want 
your ‘good honest’ labour. We cannot afford it. We 
want labour cheap enough, and regular enough, and 
dependent enough to enable us to finish the work of 
profitable exploitation which the discovery of the Wit- 
watersrand enabled us to begin. We don't greatly 
care whether it is African or Asiatic, and in any case 
your moral, political, economic objections will have to 
yield.” It is clear that Mr. Chamberlain went out to 
South Africa a consenting party to this demand, 
and that he has in essentials complied with it, in 
return for the paltry guarantee of ten millions 
from the mine-owners. With this end he adopts the 
really revolting hypocrisy by which the purely selfish 
demand of the mine-owners to get control of the 
lives of the available Bantu population is put to 
the British public as if it were a movement for the 
elevation of Kaffir character and the rescue of the 
Kaffir wife from her husband’s duress. The picture 
of an absolutely idle domestic tyrant which Mr. 
Chamberlain so freely draws for us is not verifi- 
able; it only contrasts with the strenuousness of 
the bulk of white races in temperate climates, a 
strenuousness which the white masters of South 
Africa are in no way likely to imitate. What the 
exchange ot the land for the mining ‘‘ location ” means 
is that the Kaffir’s first taste of British rule will be 
a tax imposed, not for governmental ends at all, 
but in order to nullify all the advantages of soil and 
climate in the mine-owner’s sole interest, and to force 
him to a state of life where wages, rent, the entire 
economy of his rude existence, depend on the will of an 
absolute monopolist power. What is this but the abdi- 
cation of the immense moral responsibility which the 
issue of the war has imposed on us, the setting of a rule 
of conduct towards our black (and yellow ?) subjects 
which may have to be extended to other parts of the 
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Empire ? IfGreat Britain takes this step, she will have 
put her rule on the meanest basis it has yet reached, and 
her true analogue among the ‘‘ superior’ races will be 
not a modern Christian Power holding the government 
of the lower peoples in trust for humanity and civilisa- 
tion, but the slave-owning masters of Imperial Rome. 

One point more. Is any British statesman pre- 
pared to take the responsibility of putting down a ser- 
vile war, or of overawing the black labourer if he 
declines to be forced from his kraal into the mines? If 
not, he must leave the question of forced labour for the 
fully enfranchised colony, Briton and Boer, townsman 
and countryman together, to decide. To settle this 
point with the firms whose meanness and faithlessness 
have made the black man labour shy without such a 
reference, to give full notice of coercion to swarms of 
voteless but warlike and race-proud Kaffirs, inflated 
by our flattery, our liberal use of them during the cam- 
pain, the high pay we have dealt out to them with so 
reckless a hand, and our free distribution of rifles, is to 
court a greater disaster even than the war. It would 
be no loss to South Africa, or to humanity, if the now 
blood-soaked Rand were closed to-morrow. But if it 
remains open, the mine-owners and the people of the 
Transvaal, black and white, must clearly make their 
bargain together. That they will never do on fair 
terms if Mr. Chamberlain clinches his offer of the 
British soldier as a recruiting sergeant for slavery. 

* * * * * 

The labour question is at the doors, not only of Mr. 
Chamberlain, but of the Liberal Party, which has to 
face a situation in electoral politics difficult indeed, but 
by no means incapable of solution. For the first time 
since the semi-revolutionary bent of the Chartist agita- 
tion there has arisen something like a national move- 
ment in workmen's politics, with Parliament as its 
avowed end and centre. We have long been familiar 
with the modest propaganda of labour representation 
carried on by the great miners’ unions. This continues, 
but it is now to be reinforced by the central direction of 
a Labour Representation Committee, whose members 
speak not only for the Independent Labour Party 


and kindred societies, but for the leading trade 
unions. The object of the committee is the elec. 
tion and sustenance of a definite number of 


representatives of labour. It includes men of all 
shades of opinion, who, however, would probably 
speak with one voice on such subjects as Imperialism, 
taxation, and the political side of democracy. It does 
not, | gather, aim at the presentment of extreme 
economic doctrine. Its candidates will rather offer 
an electoral programme, in which such subjects as the 
amendment of the law of conspiracy will necessarily 
find a place. The discovery that the British workmen 
can no longer conduct a strike on legal lines is to some 
extent responsible for the movement of alarm, 
almost of panic, which has visited the trade union 
world and has hastened on the decision to con- 
stitute a new Parliamentary force. 
end the committee have been assigned a large 
income for propagandist purposes, and _ they 
claim a membership, by affiliation, of about 800,000 
men. If this powerful nucleus can succeed in impress- 
ing its case on industrial England, we must prepare 
for the formation of a larger and more definitely 
constituted group of labour members than exists 


to-day. 


Towards this, 





What is to be the relation between this move- 
ment and Liberalism? Personally, I see no reason 
for hostility. A fight is not, I think, desired or 
courted by the committee. On purely political 
lines there is, as I have said, practical agreement 
between labour and Radicalism, Nor is there, | 
think, any sign of hostile or vindictive electoral 
manveuvring. The committee will probably claim 
for its candidates half the representation of some 
of the double-barrelled constituencies where the indus- 
tries it covers are powerful. In Halifax, there is a 
prospect of an arrangement on these lines between Mr. 
Whitley, the Liberal member, and Mr. Parker, the 
labour representative. One concession, however, to 
Liberal feeling is not likely to be made, nor is 
it easy to see how it can be arranged. The trade 
union movement has never travelled on party lines, 
and there are elements in its newer and even its older 
associations that are likely to forbid any such identifi- 
cation. The practical question, therefore, is whether 
the Liberal Party will be ready to look with friendly 
eyes on a group not Liberal in name but likely in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred to be found in 
the same lobby with its Parliamentary stalwarts, its 
convinced thinkers and workers, It is something, I 
think, to secure a union of labour forces, and to obtain 
an automatic check on the mere vindictive candi- 
datures which often served no other purpose than that 
of letting in the common foe of Liberalism and labour. 
And, on the other hand, the new movement is a deve- 
lopment of the system of groups on which all European 
Parliamentary politics but our own is now carried on, 
and adds to the difficulty of enforcing the old balance 
between the two constituted parties. 

These are the outlines of the political situation I 
have defined; perhaps some readers of The Speaker 
might like to deal with them. 

7 + * * * 

There is a statement in Max Miiller’s correspon- 
dence which is based on a misapprehension that I may 
be allowed to correct. Max Miiller appears to be under 
the impression that the letters in the Zimes, signed 
‘‘Scrutator,” dealing with the responsibility for the 
Franco-German War, and answering his own pleadings 
for Germany with a very damaging criticism of the 
concocted Ems telegram, were written in concert with 
Mr. Gladstone, This was a prevalent notion at the time, 
and Mr. Gladstone was much attacked in Germany for 
his supposed indiscretion. The truth is that the letters 
were written by Canon MacColl, and without any con- 
sultation with Mr. Gladstone or knowledge of his 
opinions. This fact was made known in Germany 
some years later at Mr. Gladstone’s request, and to 
save him from the constant girdings of which he was 
the victim, so that Max Miller need not have been 
under any misapprehension. 

J o * * * 

The disclosure (in the Minefleenth Century and 
After) of Mr. Cassels as the author of Supernatural 
Religion will come asa surprise to thousands who read 
that remarkable book, with its singular powers of 
style and argument, and could never hazard more than 
a guess at the writer. Mr. Cassels is a Scottish 
gentleman whose sensitiveness to animal pain led him 
some time ago to discontinue shooting on his estate. 
His secret was so well preserved that only one or 
two men in London were, | believe, aware of it. This 
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number did not include his publisher, for whom Mr. 
Cassels’s name was written down on a slip of paper 
that was lost on the following day. 

+ « + - # 

The Irish members are extremely sanguine that 
the result of the Land Conference will be the produc- 
tion of a bill on the lines of agreement. Mr. Redmond 
thinks that the capital sum required to make up the 
difference between the terms offered to the tenant and 
to the landlord would be about ten millions. This 
would mean an annual charge on the Exchequer of 
about £350,000. 


THE THEATRE 
THE STAGE SOCIETY, 

~ HE Stage Society opened their fourth season with a 
"| performance at the Imperial Theatre, last week, of 
Ibsen's latest play, When We Dead Awaken. 1t is difficult 
to overestimate the excellent work which this society has 
achieved for the cause of dramatic art in London during its 
three years of existence. It is rather remarkable that, al- 
though in the kindred art of music there have been several 
examples of organisations which have brought together 
those who are sufficiently interested in the art for its own 
sake to wish to hear compositions which are scarcely 
popular enough in their appeal to hope for production in 
the ordinary way of business, it has been left to the Stage 
Society to organise the amateurs (using the word in its 
true sense) of the art of drama. And yet it is in an organi- 
sation such as this that we shall, | think, find the true solu- 
tion of the difficulty of producing serious plays, which has 
agitated so many lovers of the theatre, to which Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones once more referred in his speech at the Play- 
goers’ Club dinner a week ago, and in the solution of which 
he, in common with many others, advocates a State-aided, 
or at least an artificially subsidised, repertory theatre. After 
all, the difficulty in the production of plays which will not 
be given by managers who dare not appeal otherwise 
than to the general public taste is largely a question of 
this organisation of the audience, which the Stage 
Society has so practically tackled. For, be the 
repertory theatre never so subsidised, it will cer- 
tainly not continue to exist for very long unless a 
considerable audience is forthcoming to attend its 
performances. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. William 
Archer, and other supporters maintain that there is 
such an audience ready to hand, and that the repertory 
theatre, when once it is started, will soon become a con- 
cern which will pay its expenses. If this is so, the question 
largely consists in organising this potential audience, in 
collecting a sufficient number of advance subscriptions to 
make the productions possible. I make a present of the 
suggestion for whomsvever it may concern. 

_ Of the production by the Stage Society immediately in 
review it is not, perhaps, possible to speak with such en- 
thusiasm as of some of their other efforts. ‘The play is one 
which shows not a little evidence of its author’s advancing 
years, and, although it contains a fine central idea and one 
or two capitally conceived and splendidly written passages, 
it can searcely be said that it is in any sense a very fine 
play, and it can certainly not be said that it is a fine acting 
drama. I do not know whether Dr. Ibsen ever intended 
it to be performed upon the stage, or whether it ever has 
been so performed in Norway. One would like to think, 
however, that it was a play whose reflective atmosphere of 
remimseence was rather intended to appeal to the reader 
than the spectator. For the play contains no beauties in 
representation which the reader could not have discovered 
for himself. Indeed, there was an atmosphere of sus 
pended animation about the whole performance at the 
Imperial Theatre which almost tended to justify the sneers 
of the Philistine at the dramatic work of Ibsen as a whole, 
which was the more to be regretted as, whatever the 


deficiencies of his other works in the qualities of entertain- 
ment, which no sensible person would begin to seek in 
them, we can never remember to have found them wanting 
in dramatic interest to anyone who is willing to take them 
seriously. ‘This atmosphere of rather gloomy inaction, 
which is inherent in the play itself, and which arises largely 
from the fact that the conflict of emotions and personafities 
which should be the essence of the drama is long past at 
the time when the action of the play takes place, is in nu 
way diminished by the method which has been adopted 
in the acting and in the stage management. ‘The piece 1s 
played with a laboured significance, which becomes at times 
entirely wearisome. The admirable reverence for their 
author, which evidently inspires all the performers, un- 
fertunately seems to induce them to make everything quite 
unnecessarily slow, quite unnecessarily colourless, quite un- 
necessarily subdued, and quite unnecessarily mysterious. Miss 
Mabel Hackney alone, whose interpretation of the worldly 
or “average” lady of the piece is doubtless intended to 
come upon the spectator rather with an unpleasant shock 
of contrast than as a straightforward character study—Miss 
Mabel Hackney alone plays her part as if it were a human 
person. Miss Henrietta Watson, who is never less thin 
interesting, plays the Stranger Lady with such an insisteace 
upon the mysterious attributes of the character that it 
becomes altogether too remote from reality, without being 
remote in the deliberately poetical sense. Mr. Laurence 
Irving, in the same way, underlines the virility of the bear 
hunter, Ulfheim, in such a way as to make him recall all 
the bear hunters of antiquity without ever actually recalling 
one; while Mr. G. S. Titheradge represents the sculptor 
with such an effect of oppression and weariness at the mag- 
nitude of the burden of the play, that he makes the character 
seem drab and commonplace instead of, as it should be, fuit 
of colour. 

The play contains, however, the one central idea which 
is really poetically suggestive, although it might, if it had 
been treated more directly, if we had seen more of the ac- 
tual struggle between art and humanity, have been far more 
profoundly moving. The play is a study of the artistic tem- 
perament, or rather it is a tragedy which is created by the 
artistic temperament. For the tragedy is not so much that 
of Arnold, the artist, as of Irene, who has been the inspira- 
tion of his art. She has surrendered herself, she has 
opened her soul to him, but he, instead of responding tO her 
passion with passion, deliberately accepts the human sacri- 
fice and diverts the whole of its intensity to the glorification 
of his art. He is moved, too, but he deliberately refuses 
to allow himself to be moved except as an artist; and the 
result is that the woman’s soul, surrendered, sacrificed, and 
meeting with no response, withers and dies, and she be- 
comes the shadow of a woman, the still living being, whose 
soul is destroyed. ‘This is a fine idea—the distinction be- 
tween the passion of art and the passion of humanity, and 
the terrible sacrifice which the ruthless pursuit of the pas- 
sion of art must bring in its train. ‘The distinction, in- 
deed, is made so definite by the author that his characters 
become almost abstractions instead of real persons. One 
could scarcely conceive an actual character like Amold. 
For, in reality, the passion of the artist, however distinct 
from that of the man, scarcely ever exists without in some 
degree being accompanied by it. 

But this rather arbitrary definition of the type might 
well have been forgiven for the sake of the poetical sug- 
gestiveness of the theme if the play did not contain, as 
drama, a far more serious fault. The destruction of the 
woman’s soul, the ruthless transference by the artist to a 
block of marble of what was intended for the man is long 
past when the action of the piece begins. Irene, the 
woman, is indeed no longer a person in whose character, 
as we see it in the play, there can be ayy real dramatic 
interest. For it is more than suggested that she is already 
out of her mind from the treatment with which she has met 
from Arnold. There have, of course, been great plays in 
which many of the most important events of the story have 
taken place before the rise of the curtain. /lamiet is one 
of them. But in Hamlet the dramatic conflict, the struggle 
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in Hamlet’s spirit, which is the subject of the play, does 
not begin until these events have passed. In When W- 
Dead Awaken the conflict is over, and the dramatic inter: st 
of the piece is entirely reminiscent. 

If there is anyone who did not see Miss Ellen Terry's 
delightful exhibition of gaiety, genial personality, and 
happiness in Mr. ‘Tree’s production of 7’he Merry Wives 
of Windsor, in the summer, he should certainly not miss 
the opportunity of going to His Majesty’s, where the pro 
duction is once more in the bill for four weeks, until the 
middle of February. Although with Mrs. Kendal’s absence 
from the cast it is. no longer perhaps as_ sensationally 
unique as in the summer, Miss Ellen Terry’s performance 
is so much the inspiration of the whole thing that even the 
lack of Mrs. Kendal’s admirable acting of another kind 
seems to matter little. Mr. Beerbohm Tree repeats his 
tour de force as Falstaff, and he almost succeeds in ex- 
pressing from behind the mountain of artificial flesh some 
subtleties of character. Mrs. Tree replaces Mrs. Kendai 
as Mistress Ford, and Miss Lily Brayton Mrs. ‘Tree as Anne 
Page; while the Dr. Caius of Mr. Nigel Playfair almost 
fills the great gap left by the departure of Mr. Kemble to 
the Duke of York's. 

; P. C. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MuniceEpPs. 


A Municipat Evection Peririon. 

Tue trial of an election petition at Shrewsbury 
(under Section 81 of the Municipal Corporatious Act, 
1882) has resulted in the unseating of the Conservative 
candidate. The petitioner, Mr. John Barker, president 
of the Shrewsbury Liberal Association, had been a 
member of the Town Council for twenty-one years, and 
was beaten at the November elections by Mr. F. G. 
Morris, a Conservative, who obtained 367 votes out of 
661, the total electorate being 770. It was proved at 
the trial, before Mr. Morton Smith, the Commissioner, 
that money was paid to voters in the Conservative 
committee-room systematically and with only the 
slightest attempt at concealment. More than 4co 
electors received bribes, trumpery sums of half a crown 
or three shillings, to vote for Mr. Morris ; 230 of them 
are now disfranchised for five years. 

One witness swore that Mr. Wyke (the Conserva- 
tive agent) handed him three shillings on a poll-card, 
other witnesses received their half-crowns wrapped up in 
their ** numbers ” (as they called them). But this is not 
all. For many years it has been the custom of municipal 
candidates to pay persons to vote, the usual tariff being 
half a crown. Other interesting facts appear from a 
perusal of the evidence. Nearly every witness was un- 
satisfactory ; that they should not ‘‘come up to the 
depositions ” was perhaps natural, but they prevari- 
cated exceedingly, and often contradicted themselves ; 
several also were entirely unable to write, and one, 
who could not remember what he had signed, admitted 
that he was drunk at the time. The Conservative can- 
didate, a solicitor, admitted that he had given a cheque 
for £50 to his agent ‘for the workers,” in addition to 
the ordinary expenses, ‘‘ but he did not regard it as a 
payment.” 


Now, such a prevalence of corruption is not easily 


explained. The MWes/minsler Gaselte attributes it to two 
causes: to the smallness of Shrewsbury as a borough 
(its population is 28,395) and to the survival of the 
ancient idea of a contest as the voters’ opportunity to 
extract money or entertainment from candidates. It is 
generally admittedthat the small boroughs form the most 
corruptible parliamentary constituencies ; but they are 
also, as is the case with Shrewsbury itself, mainly Con- 





servative. Perhaps this last fact suggested the second 
hypothesis. Possibly both hypotheses should be referred 
to one principle—that municipal corruption may be 
expected, if anywhere, iu boroughs which have made 
little progress in the last century, Ze., in those which 
have most closely maintained the bad traditions of the 
era before the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 

One other hypothesis, however, demands our atten- 
tion, serious or the reverse. The Zimes, with its new 
and benevolent interest in municipal affairs, has dis- 
covered a reason for the prevalence of corruption in 
Shrewsbury which no one could have deduced either 
from the evidence at the trial of the petition or from the 
history or constitution of the town itself. ‘ There is 
no evidence,” it says, ‘‘ to show that the Liberal candi- 
date did not bribe.” Certainly, and there is also no 
evidence to show that the Zimes leader-writer was not 
bribed ; which we say without risk of offence, as he 
continues, ‘‘ There is an irresistible element of comedy 
in the whole transaction.” The latter part of the article 
is so remarkable as to require quoting at some length. 
It suggests that a reason for the expenditure on bribes 
‘*may be found in a consideration of certain recent dis- 
closures concerning municipal trading ” ; 

“ People do not usually spend money merely fur the plea- 
sure of attaining a position in which their views, say on the 
subject of local road mending, may prevail ; but it is quite 
possible that it may be worth while to pay for the privilege 
of assisting to determine by what firms or persons the said 
road mending shall be effected. The explanation may hardly 
apply to Shrewsbury, which is a small place, and where, fur 
anything which appears to the contrary, municipal trading 
is unknown ; but it is clear that it might apply very forcibly 
to places of greater magnitude, in which, ucder the auspices 
of a ‘ progressive’ corporation, a good deal of money was 
flying about in one direction or another.” 

To discuss this seriously is to treat nonsense as argu- 
ment. Road mending is one of the most ancient and 
primary duties of local authorities, and cannot by any 
stretch of language be termed “‘ trading,” and it is not, 
as a matter of fact, effected by firms, but by local 
authorities acting through their surveyor; if it does 
not ‘‘apply to Shrewsbury,” why say anything about 
it, and above all why attempt to turn the misconduct 
of an admittedly small and unprogressive town into a 
condemnation of ‘ progressive” corporations of 
greater magnitude ? 

{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker offices. | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IRISH LAND CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—The report of Lord Dunraven’s committee has 
been read with interest by most Liberals. Its proposals do 
not lack boldness if they leave some doubt as to their 
practicability. “Let the landlords say what they will take, 
let the tenants say what they will give, let the British 
Exchequer pay the former price, take a long mortgage for 
the latter, giving away the difference, and write off the de- 
ficit by dismissing the constables and gaolers now required 
to prevent and punish agrarian crime.” “Create universal 
peasant proprietorship, but at the same time preserve the 
resident gentry in the counties.” “Instal_ an unlettered 
peasantry in small real properties all over the land, but 
make sure that they will understand their own documents, 
and so diminish the influence of the rather less uneducated 
country solicitors who are the principal persons benefited 
by the present Land Acts.” “Do all this at once——within 
five vears.” These are the main principles of the report, 
rendered into conciser language, which its author would have 
done well to emulate. ‘They display a sufficient contempt 
fur ordinary causes and effect, but when we turn to the 
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detailed procedure by which they are to be carried out the 
most phlegmatic Saxon will be betrayed into a laughing 
acknowledgment of Hibernian “dash.” — Instead of their 
present rents, which sometimes fail through a farm being 
vacant or a tenant insolvent, the landlords are to have a 
lump sum large enough, when invested at 3 or 3'4 per cent. 
per annum (according to certain circumstances of detail), 
tu pay them the full amount of the present rental The 
only deduction from the present rental which is to be made 
for the purposes of this calculation is the cost of collection, 
if any expense has really been incurred in gathering in the 
rent-roll of an estate. In addition to this very handsome 
price the landlords are allowed to reserve all sporting rights 
over the land which they will sell—as an encouragement to 
resident gentry. ‘lake a concrete example. The estate of 
A has a farm rent-roll of £3,000, a moderately tumble-down 
old residence dating from before the famine of 1846, a fine 
length of trout-fishing on the river, some excellent wild- 
duck shooting alongside a lough, and a very tolerable 
“mixed shoot” over the farms and copses. The agent has 
£300 a year for collecting the rents, looking after the 
estate, and seeing that everything is ready for the owner 
and his friends when they pay their half-yearly visits of three 
weeks for the shooting and fishing, which are admittedly the 
only motive for keeping the estate. ‘The owner, it is now 
suggested, may treat this (£3,000, less £300= £2,700) as 
the normal income of his estate, and receive such a sum as 
will produce, at 3 per cent., an income of £2,700. His 
English family solicitor will immediately show him how to 
invest this to pay 4 per cent., that is £3,600, or £900 more, 
and the poor, expropriated man will still have all his shoot- 
ing and fishing as before, and if he is so minded he can let 
them to a nouveau riche at a high rent. He _ will be at 
nv expense in proving his title ; the State will attend to that 
if he has been in possession six years. 

As a landlord and tenants whe are parting under such 
distressing circumstances cannot be expected to attend to 
financial concerns, the latter are not to be expected to pay 
their rents for the last term; of the old régime, but the 
stricken owner must not be a loser, and so the State is to 
give him this last bit of rent in addition to his purchase 
money. 

The tenants are to buy from the landlords, not, of 
course, at the handsome price which the former, thanks to 
the British Exchequer, receive, but at such a price as will 
enable them in a fixed term of years to pay off their debt 
by instalments, which must be 15 to 25 per cent. lower than 
the present fair rents—and the difference is to be made up 
by the State. By this sacrifice it is assumed that the State 
will render needless almost all the prisons and rural police 
of Ireland, and so save a great deal of money. 

For many of the evident objects of the report we feel 
strung sympathy—it will be good to encourage such of the 
landlords as have not been absentees to retain an interest 
in the counties, it is certainly desirable to avoid the delay 
and expense which are incident to the present system of 
purchase by the State and resale to the tenant, and it is 
essential that there should be an end of the scandalous 
bungle by which any gorse fence may distinguish a high 
rack-rent from a low purchase instalment. But anyone who 
has a slight knowledge of the values of land or the prin- 
ciples of estate management must hold that the landlords 
have succeeded in cajoling the Nationalists into agreement 
with proposals extravagantly favourable to the former. We 
cannot help reflecting that the tenants’ representatives seem 
to have given no thought whatever to the interests of the 
third party to this suggested bargain—the taxpayer who 
would have to find the funds and take the risks. The scheme 
would free the landlord from all the inconvenience and un- 
certainties of his position, whilst leaving him nearly all his 
present advantages, and withal adding a financial solidity 
which he at present lacks. The tenant would get little 
more, perhaps, than he duly deserves. The British tax- 
payer would not merely take all the kicks but disburse half- 
pence to kickers. It is said that most of the Irish landlords 
will fall in with the conference terms now that they are 


known. We should think they will, indeed! The seller of 
a commodity for which there is only a doubtful market fixes 
his own terms with a buyer on the understanding that a 
rashly speculative bank will advance the money without 
questioning the bargain. ‘The British ‘Treasury has recently 
been foolish enough in all conscience, but it has not yet set 
up business as discounter of accommodation bills.—Yours, 
«e., 
C38. A. 


BOOKS WANTED. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Will you allow me, through your columns, to ask 
if any of your readers have a surplus of books for which 
they would be glad to find a good use ? Facts coming to 
light by every mail tend to show that the destruction of 
property in South Africa has extended to whole libraries. 
While we should be eager to supply the physical needs of 
vur new fellow subjects, we ought to recognise the bond of 
sympathy which a common desire for culture produces. 
The loss of books has been specially felt by ministers of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, as well as in a large degree 
by the better class of farmers. 

To give a few instances: The Rey. Snijman, of Ven- 
tersberg, has lost his whole library of one thousand books. 
‘The minister of Fouriesberg has only torn pages left of his 
library. At Bouxville Manse Matthew Henry's Com- 
mentary on Lamentations was picked up from a heap of 
refuse. At Phillipolis the manse of the Rev. Fraser and 
its belongings were wholly destroyed. Lindley ‘Town and 
four churenes have suffered complete destruction. At 
Bulfontein the manse was destroyed. At Jacobsdaal the 
Rey. Boshoff is trying to repair his losses. At Schweizer 
Reineke, ‘Transvaal, the Rev. T. F. C. Faustmann finds 
house, church, and possessions wholly demolished. And at 
Hartebeestefontein a similar state of things is described by 
the minister lately returned there. 

At this juncture, when salaries are necessarily 
diminished, and all available moneys needed for the bare 
necessities of life, there will, of course, be no margin for 
the purchase and replacement of books. It has been 
thought that many people in England, who feel unable to 
contribute in other ways, would gladly embrace this oppor- 
tunity by giving assistance. This might be done: (1) By 
gifts of books, including theology, history, and general 
literature. (2) By redirecting magazines, monthly or 
weekly, for which addresses will be furnished when applied 
for. 

I earnestly desire also to collect any old Dutch Bibles, 
of which many are known to be in England, with the view 
of restoring them to their former owners. These Bibles 
usually contain the family records, which have now extra 
importance, considering that the church registers have been 
so largely destroyed. 

Parcels and applications for particulars should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Coates, The Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment, ‘Tavistock-place, W.C.—Yours, &c., 

A. COoATEs. 


MR. HADDEN’S “LIFE OF HAYDN.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir.—In his recent review of Mr. Hadden’s Life of 
Haydn, Mr. Ernest Newman does Mr. Hadden an injus- 
tice. It is true that Mr. Hadden quotes much of my 
criticism of 7'he Creation, but in a footnote he says, “ See 
J. F. Runciman’s Old Scores and New Readings, where an 
admirably just and concise appreciation of Haydn and 7’he 
Creation may be found.” Mr. Newman must have over- 
looked this, which puts any notion o* intent to deceive out 
of the question, and seems to me quite enough in the way 
of acknowledgment.—Yours, &c., 

Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 


January 22, 1903. 
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REVIEWS. 


EURIPIDES IN| ENGLISH, 

THE ATHENIAN Drama. Vol. IIT. Euripides. Translated into 
English Rhyming Verse by Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow ; 
Sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford. George Allen. 


73- od. 
Tus is a significant book. Liberal scholars are attack- 
ing—conservative scholars are defending—the place 
of Greek as a compulsory part of higher education. But it 


is the former, rather than the latter, who are making Greek 
thought and Greek poetry live for us. As these things 
cease to be a conventional, so they seem destined to become 
a real element of our culture. 

The strict distinction between “ancient” and 
“modern,” “Pagan” and “Christian” feeling no longer 
passes unchallenged ; we begin to see that the Greeks have 
something to say which “ matters,” as much now as then ; 
that they are to be tried by the tests we apply to modern 
writers ; that they are not the exclusive property of an 
initiated class, though they need an initiated class to inter- 
pret them. These, one guesses, are Mr. Murray's views. 
They will make him enemies. But they will make him 
friends more numerous and more ardent, who will hold that 
he has, as tar as he goes in this volume, made Euripides 
accessible to the English reader with a success that is 
astonishing. 

The Bacchae, he tells us, must be read in the light of 
Euripides’ experience. He had seen and loved the Athens 
of the Persian Wars. That Athens, during a period which 
may be roughly dated 470-445 B.c., had realised as nearly 
as any State can realise the ideals of chivalry, of civilisation 
and high feeling, of freedom, of equality before the law, for 
which she stood in the eyes of her patriots. Aéschylus, Pin- 
dar, Euripides’ own early plays, and, above all, Herodotus, 
are the witnesses of her prime. “Of all Greeks,” says 
Herodotus, “the Athenians were counted the first for 
wisdom.” “Even in war Athens, when under the Tyrants, 
was no better than her neighbours; when freed from the 
Tyrants, she was far the first of al’.” “Free are they, yet 
not free to do everything, for there is a master over them, 
even Law.” Athens claims the post of honour and danger 
at Platwa, because in old days she gave refuge to the 
persecuted children of Heracles, and championed the wives 
and mothers of the Argives slain at Thebes. 

And Euripides had seen also the Athens of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; the “ Tyrant City”; the conqueror of her 
allies; to whom Pericles could say, “By this time your 
empire has become a despotism—a thing which, in the 
opinion of mankind, it is unjust to acquire, but which, at 
any rate, cannot be safely surrendered”; to whom Cleon 
could say, “ A democracy cannot govern anempire. . . . 
You must remember that your empire is a despotism 
exercised over unwilling subjects, who are always con- 
spiring against you. They do not obey in return for any 
kindness you do them; they obey just so far as you show 
yourselves their masters. . . . Do not be misled by 
the three most deadly enemies of empire, Pity, and 
Floquent Sentiments, and the Generosity of Strength!” 
He had seen, and himself recorded, the terrible change in 
individual character which followed or accompanied the 
political degradation, and which Thucydides has analysed 
in the most famous chapters of his History. 
the vanity of his own strivings; he had himself become 
increasingly unpopular; and at last “something occurred 
which made his life in Athens finally intolerable. . . . 
it may have been something connected with his prosecution 
for impiety. . . . All that we know is one fragmentary 
sentence in the ancient Life of Euripides: ‘He had to 
leave Athens because of the malicious exultation over him 
of nearly all the city.’” In response to a long-standing 








He had seen‘ 





invitation from the King of Macedonia, he took refuge 
from failure and disappointment in some wild retreat on 
the northern slopes of Mount Olympus; and there wrote 
the Bacchae, in which the simplest and clearest note is that 
of escape from trouble to calm, and from the sordid to the 
beautiful : 


* O feet of a fawn to the greenwood fled, 
Alone in the grass and the loveliness; 
Leap of the hunted, no more in dread, 
Beyond the snares and the deadly press; 
Yet a voice still in the distance sounds, 
A voice and a fear and a haste of hounds; 
O wildly labouring, fiercely fleet, 
Onward yet by river and glen... 
Is it joy or terror, ye storm-swift feet? .... 
To the dear lone lands untroubled of men, 
Where no voice sounds, and amid the shadowy green 
The little things of the woodland live unseen.” 


He takes the legend of the King of Thebes, who in- 
sulted and imprisoned Dienysus, and was torn in pieces by 
his Cwn mother, Agave, and the rest of the inspired 
Racchanals—themselves also, be it remembered, punishe | 
tus for their tardy recognition of the god. He does not 


“moralise this spectacle.” With mysterious impartiality he 


gives us the savage side of the Dionysiac worship : 


“ To the joy of the red quick fountains, 
The blood of the hill-goat torn, 
The glory of wild-beast ravenings, 
Where the hill-tops catch the day”. ... 


and the purer side: 


“ For his kingdom, it is there, 
In the dancing and the prayer, 
In the music and the laughter, 
In the vanishing of care 
And of all before and after”... 


And his own yet higher reading of it, the reading which 
lies at the root of almost all subsequent Greek philosophy— 
the taking of refuge in the individual soul, the simple life 
that follows and reverences Nature : 


‘ Love thou the Day and the Night; 

Be glad of the Dark and the Light; 

And avert thine eyes from the lore of the wise, 

That have honour in proud men’s sight. 

The simple nameless herd of Humanity 

Hath deeds and faith that are truth enough for me!” .. . 
* And is thy Faith so much to give, 

Is it so hard a thing to see, 

That the Spirit of God, whate’er it be, 

The Law that abides and changes not, ages long, 

The Eternal and Nature-born—these things be strong ?” 


The rhymed metre which Mr. Murray has chosen for 
rendering the dialogue deserves high praise. It is far more 
capable than blank verse of reproducing the speed and ease 
of those wonderful iambics. It reaches its best in the most 
moving scene of the play, where Agave, coming in with the 
head of the slain Pentheus, wakes gradually to the con- 
sciousness of her deed; and at the close, where the god 
appears, with the conventional justification—how much or 
how little a neal one the poet leaves it to our hearts to 
determine : 


* Agave: Dionysus, we beseech thee! We have sinned! 
Dionysus: Too late! When there was time, ye knew me not! 

We have confessed. Yet is thine hand too hot. 

Ye mocked me, being God; this is your wage. 


Agave : 
Dionysus: 
Agave: Should God be like a proud man in his rage?” 


Besides the Bacchae, we have a version of the 
Hippolyius—an early play of similar though more faintly- 
marked character—and an appendix, interesting to scholars, 
on the lost plays. This is all of Euripides that the book 
contains. It is a regrettable defect. The English reader 
wants to know not of the lost but of the extant plays, in 
which the whole Euripides, or something like the 
He sees here only one side ; 
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the Hecnba, the passionate directness of the Medea, 
the Stoic force of the Heracles, the human glow of 
the Alcestis, Heracleidea, and Iphigenia in Aulis; 
and, except in three speeches of the //ippoly/us, nothing 
of the dangerous moral questioning, the subtle analytical 
reflection, which is the real object of Aristophanes’ attack 
in the Frogs. For this reason one is surprised to find 130 
pages taken up with a version of that famous comedy, To 
the English reader it will seem totally pointless, and the 
version itself, clever as it is, has pretty evidently been no 
labour of love. 

It ought to be added that the permanence of this trans- 
lation will suffer from certain touches of vague nineteenth- 
century romanticism—such phrases as “and faint the heart 
of the world,” “moving voices and dim stress,” “alone in 
the grass and the loveliness,” “cower before the Darkness 
that knows all,” “ Life, mid the changing faces, wandereth 
weak and blind.” Mr. Murray’s method is to give us what 
Euripides said in the shape it would have received from an 
English poet, assumed to have the same ideas and the same 
mental horizon, and to use the same literary form. But 
this hypothetical English poet should have as little as 
may be of the marks of one age or school. 

This, however, is a defect of qualities which we could 
ill spare. The method just indicated is surely the true one. 
It is only thus—if at all—that the poetry of one language 
can be made accessible to the reader of another. To get 
at the spirit of Euripides the translator must have a free 
hand ; and this Mr. Murray has been bold enough to recog- 
nise and act upon. He has not been afraid to expand, 
and even here and there to change a_ metaphor. 
One translator after another has come to grief by refusing 
to admit that, however regrettable it may be, we cannot 
reproduce the Greek style—least of all Euripides’ style 
by literal translation. We can recall it to memory, but we 
cannot reproduce its effect. Heaven has denied us the 
imagination of the Greeks. This is at the root of the 
matter. Where we require six words one was enough for 
them. If a stronger effect were needed, they added an 
epithet or two—a remoter phrase—here a @edtigporec 
there a cpocepor, further down a excapoxopov. But these are 
not enough for us. “Soothing,” “dewy,” “shadowy 
leaves "—these are faint commonplaces. We must have 
something more. Not Shelley only, but Dryden, would 
have given us more; and if Mr. Murray errs he errs in 
august company. He does not deserve our thanks the less, 
because the ‘scholar knows what is lost by the change, and 
thinks with regret of that old simplicity, that reticence 
which, like the dumb Niobe of Afschylus, is so far more 
eloquent than words. 


ee ——— 


DEEP SEA YARNS. 


Youtn, a Narrative. By Joseph Conrad, W. Blackwood and 


sons. hs, 


Mr. Conrap’s stories, excellent though they are, leave 
always a feeling of disappointment, almost of regret. His 
is a rare temperament, an exotic, a poetic temperament, 
and its artistic expression, though tense, nervous, trembling 
with beauty, is always a little elusive, a little alien, of the 
quality of fine gum from Persia, or of a precious silk from 
Ghilan. : 

In this volume Mr. Conrad gives us three stories, and 
in each shows a notable advance upon the technique and 
matter of his former work. His manner, indeed, shows 
a tendency towards the “ precious,” towards the making of 
fine phrases and polishing of perfect lines. He has filled 
his missal-marge with flowerets; he has planted his forest 
full of trees ; till both prayer and forest are in some danger 
of being hid. In the story called “ Youth,” and still more 


in the story called “Heart of Darkness” (both of them 
stories written as toll by one Marlow to a company of 
frienls), he has set down page after page of stately and 
brilliant prose, which is fine writing, good literature, and 
so forth, but most unconvincing narrative. His narrative 
is not vigorous, direct, effective, like that of Mr. 
Kipling. It is not clear and fresh like that of Steven- 
son, nor simple, delicate, and beautiful like that of Mr. 
Yeats. It reminds one rather of a cobweb abounding in 
gold threads. It gives one a curious impression of remote- 
ness and aloofness from its subject. Often it smells very 
palpably of the lamp, losing all spontaneity and becoming 
somewhat rhetorical. An instance of Mr. Conrad at his 
very best is to be found on page 39: 


“ Between the darkness of earth and heaven she was 
burning fiercely upon a disc of purple sea shot by the 
blood-red play of gleams; upon a disc of water glittering 
and sinister. A high, clear flame, an immense and lonely 
flame, ascended from the ocean, and from its summit the 
black smoke poured continuously at the sky. She burned 
furiously, mournful and imposing like a funeral pile kindled 
in the night, surrounded by the sea, watched over by the 
stars. A magnificent death had come like a grace, like a 
gift, like a reward t that old ship at the end of her 
laborious days. The surrender of her weary ghost to the 
keeping of stars and sea was stirring like the sight of a 
glorious triumph. The masts fell just before daybreak, and 
for a moment there was a burst and turmoil of sparks that 
seemed to fill with flying fire the night patient and watchful, 
the vast night lying silent upon the sea. At daylight she 
was only a charred shell, floating still under a cloud of 
smoke, and bearing a glowing mass of coal within.” 


That is finely said, with a keen feeling for rhythm, 
and with a subtle appreciation of the musical value of 
vowel sounds, but it is hardly the sort of thing a raconteur 
would say across the walnuts. Oil and the file went to the 
making of it, not the after-dinner glow, the wine-cup, and 
the circle of attentive friends. 

The story from which we quote (“ Youth”) is the best 
of the three tales the book contains, and is, indeed, a 
valuable addition to our sea-literature. In “ Heart of 
Darkness” the author is too much cobweb, and fails, as 
we think, to create his central character. The third story. 
“The End of the Tether,” is a more precise piece of crea- 
tion, though a trifle tedious and diffuse. Prose and 
scenery cling round the central character like so much ivy, 
though the picturesqueness of the result is undeniable. 

“Youth” is, without doubt, the best thing Mr. Conrad 
has done. Tales of just that quality are rare, and the 
hook should establish Mr. Conrad in the high position he 
already holds, even if it should fail to add to his laurels. 


J.. MASEFTELD. 


HISTORY WITHOUT TEARS. 


Tue Kincs’ Story Book ; 

Edited by Laurence Gomme. 
Iliustrated by Harrison Miller. 
London: Archibald Constable 
and Ce, 3s. 6d. per vol. 


Tue QvueENs’ Story Book 
Tue Princesses’ Story Boox 
Tue Princes’ Story Book / 


Tue line between study and recreation is nowadays so finely 
drawn that it is not easy to determine under which category 
the present volumes fall. If we are to take lessons as an 
agreeable relaxation between play and meal time, then 
Mr. Gomme’s collection of historical fragments may be 
regarded as strictly educational. It has for its objective 
nothing so prosaic as the Joint Board or Higher Local 
Examination, but aims rather at arousing an interest in 
history for its own sake by emphasising its more romantic 
aspect. “A love for the past,” says Mr. Gomme in his 
preface, “is the forerunner of a desire for knowledge of the 
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past,” and there is much to be said for this view, although 
it is still a far cry from Scott to Stubbs. A child whose 
imagination has early been touched by the Arthurian 
legends, or the story of Alfred and the cakes, will probably 
conduct his researches in after-life with more enthusiasm 
than one who has been nourished merely on facts. It is, 
after all, the existence of so many of these charming phan- 
tasies that lends to days of old their air of fascinating 
unreality. We cannot away with the feeling that all those 
picturesque personages in mailed armour, those fierce 
rebellions and mad Crusades, the gorgeous trapping and 
panoplies of the past, belong more properly to the region 
of dreams. Only a historian fully appreciates the true 
dulness of history. 

Mr. Gomme’s effort deserves applause. Children, he 
wisely concludes, have been sated with fairy tales, and will 
welcome a new departure in literature. This collection 
deals entirely with the doings of Royalty, and here the 
editor shows his penetration; for every child believes in 
his heart that the history of a people is the history of its 
rulers. In our young days we are all aristocrats. Hero- 
worship is a necessity to the simple-minded, and no school- 
girl who ever read her Miss Yonge but has not longed to 
lay down her life for King Charles. The male sex is less 
easily stirred by the wrongs of this gentle monarch, and it 
is usually the martial valour of a Henry V. or a Richard 
Coeur de Lion that wrings a virile tribute from the lower 
third. As at that age we are furiously partisan, we like a 
historian who can speak his mind. No excuses for that 
cad King John, no nonsense about Bloody Mary, and 
plenty of good stinging abuse for that fat ruffian, Henry 
VIII. This is why Dickens, who in his Child’s History 
sums up the last-named monarch as “a blot of blood and 
grease upon the history of England,” is such a popular 
favourite. How tame, how intolerably fade, after this 
is the phraseology of a Gardiner or a Green! 

Dickens, alas! is but poorly represented in Mr. Gomme’s 
collection. We have, however, plenty of good Sir Walter, 
of Harrison Ainsworth, Lord Lytton, Peacock, Thackeray, 
Shakespeare, and the forgotten Mrs. Radcliffe. One cannot 
complain of monotony of treatment, with Froissart jostling 
Fennimore Cooper, C. P. R. James side by side with Defoe. 

History viewed now from the fourteenth-century point 
of view, now from the nineteenth, is a somewhat illusive 
figure, but if the student of these volumes does not achieve 
a very wide and coherent grasp of the progress of English 
civilisation, he will, at all events, have spent a charmed hour 
in the attractive country of romance. And in these days 
we do well to wander there occasionally. The modern 
child will find this book invaluable. When he is harassed 
by doubts as to the justification of the war in South Africa 
let him listen to the healthy Jingo tone of Henry V. on 
the field of Agincourt ; when depressed by the ugliness of 
modern manners let him learn from Kenilworth how Sir 
Walter Raleigh spreads his cloak for the Queen; or when 
sickened by the talk of revenge, strong measures, and “ no 
compromise,” let him read that legend of mercy—Matilda 
and the Burghers of Calais. 

The four volumes are well got up and all illustrated. 





JOTTINGS AND TITLINGS. 


Views AND Reviews (Arr). By W. E. Henley. London: 


David Nutt. 


Tus volume includes a volume of essays, written at diffe- 
rent times for different publications, on sundry French, 
Dutch, and English artists, past and present. In a modest 
preface Mr. Henley submits that the book is worth some- 


‘miniature painting. 


thing as a contribution to the art literature of the day, anc 
so far as a crisp style and an engaging habit of candid 
speaking can justify his claim, we make no demur. Bit 
the reader who will derive more than the most ephemeral 
satisfaction herefrom will surely be difficult to find. Even 
the intelligent seeker after truth might be pardoned for 
preferring a visit to the National Gallery to Mr. Henley’s 


disparagement of ‘Turner, whilst the raw  Philis- 
tine, who knows neither his art history nor his 
Henley, will probably be led directly astray by the 


description of Cecil Lawson as a “pupil of Rubens.” 
The man who possesses a sense of chronology might easily 
have the same disturbed by the information that Sir Henry 
Raeburm spent a space of time “ studying under Michael 
Angelo in Rome.” And we ourselves must confess to havy- 
ing discovered in these essays nothing more than grace- 
fully turned phrases and happy epigrams, a somewhat 
marked desire to be “ violent and new and singular,” with- 
out a similarly marked effect, and the evidences of a 
thorough study of Mr. W. C. Brownell’s French Art. Yet Mr. 
Henley was sometime editor of the Magazine of Art, he 
appears to have been genuinely attracted to the pictorial 
side of romanticism, to have discussed Constable, Millet, 
Rossetti, and Rodin with persons as discerning as himself 
(we believe that Rodin executed a bust of him), and, gene- 
rally speaking, to have qualified for a not very high position 
amongst art critics. In fact, Mr. Henley is less a critic of 
art—whose first duty is to emancipate himself from dilet- 
tantism—than one of the large race of art philosophers, 
which included MM. Taine and Proudhon, and has always 
flourished in France rather than here. 

_ Certainly, Mr. Henley is at his best when he confines 
himself to generalities; his note on romanticism is really 
excellent. Sympathetic, too, in a wholly personal way, Is 
his appreciation of the late R. A. M. Stevenson, though we 
deprecate the fact that the just tribute to that prince of 
critics draws any comparison between him and his equally 
gifted cousin. For Mr. Henley’s specific views on the 
many painters with whom he deals, we must refer the 
reader who is curious to the book itself. In the main, let 
it be said, the author only succeeds by devious ways in 
being rather commonplace. True, his tone to Turner is, 
as we have said, disparaging. But his principal grievance 
against that artist, for whose sake Ruskin is said to have 
run amok at Constable, appears to be that he has been 
sufficiently praised, and though he raises the whole question 
of Turner’s claim to greatness, he shows us no definite con- 
clusion. Of Reynolds, on the contrary, he has formed a 
just and, on the whole, a generous estimate; that artist 
“had the supreme good sense to recognise that Raphael, 
Titian, and Vandyck were his masters—he was master of 
a convention.” Raeburn, again, is deemed worthy of 
praise. But Prout, “a pious and painful creature,” Israels, 
Delacroix, Gainsborough, and Romney are dealt with 
somewhat severely as mediocre or unpleasant artists, whilst 
of Rossetti he says: “There are many to whom his merit 
consists in that he failed in two several arts, and yet con- 
trived to create enthusiasm for and against his results in 
both.” 

Of still living artists, Legros is to Mr. Henley “an 
old master belated ”—a characterisation the superficiality 
of which is scarcely explained away by a later allusion to 
the same as a’ consummate artist. However, it is but fair 
to add that some of Mr. Henley’s decisions are as happy 
as they are trite. Thus, Meissonier’s “merits are obvious ; 
so obvious that no millionaire can go wrong with him ”— 
which observation is, so to speak, Meissonier in a tabloid, 
and should be taken to heart by every blind devotee of 
In fact, if art criticism were made up 
of literary spices, we should welcome this latest republica- 
tion whole-heartedly. But since this is not the case, we 
would respectfully ask Mr. Henley to rest on his laurels, 
or, at least, to have pity on an overcrowded book market 
and confine any future resuscitations of this kind within the 
limits of a private circulation. 


F. J. M. 
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CLIMBING PLANTS. 


Tut Book or Ciimpinc Piantrs. By S. Arnott. London: 
John Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ir is rather difficult to say what are climbing plants and 
what are not. ‘There are plants which twine or climb 
naturally. There are others, such as, to take the com- 
monest instance, the rose, which are put to the same uses 
as climbing plants, but which for want of a natural climbing 
habit must be artificially fastened to their supports. Mr. 
Arnott, looking at the matter as a practical gardener, has 
made no pedantic distinctions. He attempts to deal with 
almost every plant which is commonly used to cover a wall 
or to clothe a pillar, whether out of doors or in a greenhouse, 
and he gives a list of nearly six hundred of these, which is 
likely to bewilder anyone except a specialist. 

The book, indeed, might have been more useful to 
the ordinary amateur if Mr. Arnott, instead of attempting to 
be so exhaustive, had given a list of the most useful and 
beautiful climbing plants with rather fuller directions for 
their culture. His chapter on general principles, though 
always sound and clear, is rather scanty, and he does not 
say much about the esthetic side of his subject. Thus he 
gives only one paragraph to the pergola, which, so far as I 
know, has never yet been treated adequately in a gardening 
book. Pergolas are becoming very common in gardens, 
but one often sees them made of unsuitable material, placed 
in unsuitable positions, and covered with unsuitable plants. 
As to position Mr. Arnott says: 


“The pergola . . . ought always to be in such a 
situation that it forms either the entrance to a part of the 
garden or a pleasant feature of some path which leads to 
a definite object, instead of being, as some are, without an 
apparent raison d’étre beyond that of affording a purely 
scenic effect.” 


This is surely unnecessary purism. It is not everyone who 
has the opportunity of putting a pergola to the uses which 
Mr. Arnott recommends. In the absence pf such oppor- 
tunity, it may sureiy be used as a kind of double screen 
between one part of the garden and another, or if there is 
no place for such a screen, why should it not still exist 
simply as a framework on which to grow climbing plants ? 

It is quite true that in that case it only affords a 
“ purely scenic effect.” But so does the whole of every 
flower garden. A garden is in its essence artificial, and it 
is of no use to attempt to conceal the fact. The wildest 
rock garden is artificial, its only object being to grow rock 
plants, and the herbaceous border is as artificial as the 
carpet bed. The only difference is that in one case the 
artificiality is certainly ugly, and that in the other it may be 
beautiful. In any case a pergola must be about the most 
artificial thing in the whole garden; therefore it is wisest 
to accept this artificiality frankly, and attempt to make it as 
beautiful as possible. It is almost impossible that a per- 
gola should be ugly if it is well covered, and to ensure this 
it is only necessary to make the pillars of suitable material, 
such as wood or rough stones, and to plant it with climbers 
that when fully grown will continue to clothe it from top to 
bottom. All roses will not do this, for some, by the time 
they have covered the top of the pergola, will have become 
leggy at the sides. Other plants have the same fault, and 
others, again, will never grow so thickly om a mere frame- 
work as on a solid surface. Mr. Arnott would have done 
well to point out these facts, and to give a list of the roses 
and other plants best fitted for growing on pergolas. 

He has a useful chapter on annual climbers, many of 
which deserve to be more grown than they are. Nothing, 
for instance, can be more useful for the rapid covering of a 
bare space than Cups and Saucers (Cobaea Scandens). This 
plant is not really an annual, but if raised from seed under 
glass in February will grow 20 feet in the same year, and 
continue to produce its curious and beautiful flowers so long 
as there is no frost hard enough to cut it down. ‘The fact, 
therefore, that it seldom survives a winter in England is no 
argument against its outdoor use. It is of the easiest cul- 


ture, and there are many other quick-growing climbers 
almost as beautiful and useful. 

Mr. Amott gives perhaps too much space to green- 
house climbers. For except in very large greenhouses 
they cannot be much used for fear of overshadowing tne 
plants underneath them. Nor can any plant of large growth 
show its full beauty when confined to the roof of a green- 
house. The immense list of greenhouse climbers which he 
gives contains many plants unfamiliar even in name to 
most people, and seldom seen except in the vast conserva- 
tories of botanical gardens. But we have found too much 
fault. The book is intended to be useful to many different 
kinds of readers, and will no doubt succeed in that object. 





THE LETTERS OF MRS. RUSSELL GURNEY. 
LETTERS OF EMELIA RuSsELL GURNEY. Edited by her niece, 


Ellen Mary Gurney. London: James Nisbet and Co, 
Limited. 12s. 6d. 


Ir is constantly said that the days of leisurely letter-writing 
are past. It is probable, however, that there are to-day as 
many lidies of educetion and refinement who practise the 
art of correspondence as there ever were. No one, at any 
rate, can deny the precious gift to Mrs. Russell Gurney, the 
wife of the late Recorder of London, whose letters, pub- 
lished in a large volume edited by her niece, form the 
most delightful reading, while other letters printed with 
hers show that amongst her many correspondents there 
were not a few who also possessed her gift. 

“Her religious experiences,” wrote a cousin of Mrs. 
Gurney’s, “ were the very keynote of her life,” and a great 
part of this book is taken up with letters on religious sub- 
jects. Mrs. Gurney was brought up in an atmosphere cf 
strict Calvinism, but was influenced early in life by her visits 
to the highland home of Thorias Erskine, the saintly 
mystic, and many of the letters in the first part of the 
book are written from or about Linlathen. One gains 
curious glimpses of a house in which the things of the world 
were as nothing compared with the eternal verities. “ I do so 
long,” wrote one of Mrs. Gurney’s friends from Linlathen, 
“for a little vista towards the world. The eternal prin- 
ciples seem to me somewhat impoverished by being con- 
templated so exclusively apart from all illustration in the 
things of time.” Mrs. Gumey, however, the constant com- 
panion of her husband in his many public undertakings, 
carried away from Linlathen only so much of the influences 
of the place as served to uphold her in her busy life and to 
give her that wide love for her fe!l!ow-cieaiures and tiat 
tolerance of diverse manifestations of the religious spirit 
which were the most noteworthy marks of her beautiful 
character. Later in her life she drew inspiration from 
those wonderful religious retreats held at Mr. Cowper- 
Temple’s—afterwards Lord Mount-Temple—house in 
Hampshire. The Broadlands conferences drew men and 
women of all Christian creeds, and were a marvellous exhi- 
bition of the unity of the Christian spirit. There is much 
that is deeply interesting about them in Mrs. Gurney’s 
letters. 

Mrs. Gurney accompanied her husband to Jamaica in 
the year 1865, where he had been appointed one of the 
Commissioners to investigate matters connected with the 
disturbances under Governor Eyre. Her letters composed 
during the four months of their stay are delightfully written, 
and form a valuable contemporary record of an episode that 
greatly exercised men’s minds at the time. A few years 
later Mr. Russell Gurney was appointed as English Com- 
missioner in an arbitration at Washington, between the 
claims of British and American merchants. He and his 
wife spent two successive winters in Washington, and again 
Mrs. Gurney’s letters during her stay and travels in America 
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are of great interest. The closing episode of her life was 
the building of “The Chapel of the Ascension,” that beau- 
tiful little building in the Bayswater-road that stands in 
front of the disused burial-ground of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. Her idea was “to plant in some great highway of 
London a place of rest for wayfarers and for prayer and 
meditation, wherein body, mind, and spirit, oppressed with 
the hurrying roar of the city’s life, might find repose, and 
a refreshing feast ever liberally spread upon its walls for 
whosoever willed to enter.” Her idea was faithfully car- 
ried out, and she lived just long enough to see it realised. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of these letters, or 
of the beautiful life and character which they display, a 
character revealed by Watts’s fine portrait of Mrs. Gurney, 
a reproduction of which makes a frontispiece to the volume. 





FICTION AS A DOCUMENT OF LIFE. 


THE WOMAN OF THE HiLL. By “ Une Circassiene.” Translated 
by C. Forestier-Walker. London: Greening and Co. 
1g02. 38. 6d. 


THe Concession-Hunters. By Harold Bindloss. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1go2. 6s. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. 


By Myrtle Reed. London: Putnam. 
6s. 


London: Chatto 


A Girt Capiralist. By Florence Bright. 
and Windus. 1902. 6s. 


THe outcry of the learned world against the public’s in- 
cicasing fondness for light novel reading has always seemed 
tc us unphilosophical. ‘To dismiss ordinary fiction sum- 
marily as bad art or poor literature is easy; it is surely 
better criticism to hold it as unconscious evidence of the 
trend of society’s life, of its ideals, tastes, sentiments, and 
changing outlook. False as this literature often is to life, 
it is its éone that cannot lie. Unconsciously it catches 
and reproduces the many inflexions of the voice of the 
scciety it represents, of the society that reads it. The 
four novels before us make a typical “ batch” of modern 
fiction, and it will be, perhaps, more interesting to our 
readers if we consider them less as works of art than as 
documents on the national life behind the writers. 
Lhe Woman of the Hill, by “ Une Circassiene,” translated 
(evidently from the French) by Mr. C. Forestier-Walker, is 
practically a strong appeal by an Eastern lady to Turkish 
national sentiment not to allow the purity, tranquility, and 
dignity of Turkish morals and manners to be corrupted 
and polluted further by the contamination of European 
civilisation. While the moral air of England is filled with 
the unceasing din of Anglo-Saxon propaganda to be dis- 
seminated over the face of the benighted globe, it is delight- 
ful to find no less sacred a propaganda being urged by the 
conscience of Stamboul for the preservation of everything 
noble and fine in Mohammedan life. “Une Circassiene,” 
who, perhaps, is also a Parisienne, makes out a most con- 
vincing case. Like nearly all nations pressed upon and 
invaded by the ideas and potent influences of an alien 
civilisation, the Turks are assimilating what is bad, and 
not what is good. With the younger generation made 
“atheists” in soul by European capitals, and _ be- 
wildered by German science, the upper-class Turks feel 
themselves less and less able to defend their national tra- 
citions and sacred faith against the encreachments of the 
“Christian usurpers who defend only their European 
interests ” : 

“Alas, the peace-loving Turks, who were accustomed in 
the evening to put on their loose white garments and calmly 
enjoy the narguile and the sweetness of kief (rest) in 

their gardens near the Bosphorus, saw with grief the thick- 
ness of the black smoke which rose from the factory. Now 
they could no longer avoid the thousand and one things that 


came from civilisation and stained their existence; and 
their sad looks lost themselves on the stretch of sea as the 
sun went down on the earth. Since the arrival of the 
European workmen an arid look had come to the soil. They 
had cut down the beautiful trees which for a hundred years 
had thrown their soft shade over the village fountain, and 
the children and lambs fled at their approach. Leila 
thought over all this, and her heart sank, and her teaching 
and mission became a burden to her, for she no longer cared 
to sing her call to the passers-by. Some of the men at the 
factory were furious at her refusing to speak to them, and 
others, seeing her beautiful clothes, had tried to catch hold 
of her to rob her of what she possessed.”’"—lage 231. 

Leila is a wandering hetaira, whose mission it is to 
give herself body and soul to the love of any passer-by who 
demands her. It is curious to find this very ancient con- 
cept of woman’s moral duty—which from Greece to China 
has been a potent religious idea, and is practised in Africa 
and India to-day—inspiring a modern novel, written with 
the purpose of damming back European materialism. Of 
course the book is as one-sided in its propaganda as is, 
say, Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s The Light that Failed. Leila in- 
spires Noureddin Bey, tollows him to the war against the 
Greek infidels, and gives her own son to the cause, just 
as Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s muscular English hero, Dick, is 
impelled by the sacred fires of Imperialism to ship his 
blinded self to Suakim, get on a camel’s back, and perish in 
a glorious mélée with the Soudanese tribesmen. The 
Woman of the Hill is as weak in its art as is Z'he Light that 
Failed, but much may be forgiven an author if his moral 
teaching is dear to his country’s heart. 

The flowing tide is with Mr. Bindloss, and he has 
constructed what the reviewers call “a rattling good story 
of English pluck and enterprise in West Africa. In Zhe 
Concession-Hunters we are in a semi-idealised world of West 
African traders, zealous missionaries, bronzed British 
officers, Ju-Ju fetich men, sable potentates of impenetrable 
forests, Kroo-boys, rascally agents for amalgamated com- 
panies, pure-souled “bright” English maidens, trying to 
save pagan souls in missionary stations, &c. To do Mr. 
Bindloss justice, he has evidently been on the West African 
Coast, and he is not a bad critic of men’s motives and 
of the little games civilisation plays with subject races, but 
as a story-teller he does not forget that he is writing for 
the great British public. Accordingly he has constructed 
a highly ingenious and absolutely impossible plot, and he 
has yielded too much to the temptation of idealising the 
Briton’s life overseas. As his chief heroes he gives us 
“Lyle, the invincible, tireless, cast-iron Colonial,” “Cum- 
mings, the North British engineer, the outcast wanderer 
of the seas,” a figure constructed after the approved Kipling 
models, and “Clarence, the eager young soldier,” three 
heroes who stand between an English family and destitu- 
tion. Of course the three heroes pull things off, smash 
the dusky potentates, rescue the over-zealous missionaries, 
marry the bright and pure English heroines, and save the 
family honour by securing and handling a forest of valuable 
mahogany. Of course pluck and grit and practical sense 
triumph, and the wicked underhand trader, Smithers, the 
agent for the unscrupulous Amalgamated Company, meets 
with the punishment of his greed. We know that plucky, 
intrepid Englishmen always win hands down in Africa, as 
witness the evidence of the Emin Relief Expedition! Mr. 
Bindloss’s morality is fairly sound, and his tale will meet 
the success it deserves with home-staying Britishers, but 
both as a piece of art and as a criticism of life its value 
is slight. If we take Miss Kingsley’s travels as giving us the 
favourable, and Mr. Conrad’s Heart ef Darkness as giving 
us the unfavourable picture of the white man in West and 
Central Africa, we shall find that Mr. Bindloss’s highly- 
coloured pictures are painted to hang on middle-class walls 
exclusively. | Nevertheless, Mr. Bindloss’s novel is dis- 
tinctly less conventional in outlook than is the work of 
most story-tellers writing for a commercial market. 

It is amusing to pass from the glorification of British 
pluck and energy to Lavender and Old Lace, by Myrtle 

Reed, wherein a typical American woman constructs a 
typically American idyl of spiritual culture. The plot is 
simple and artless. Ruth Thorne, an American woman 
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journalist, is invalided to the country home of her aunt 
Jane, who is away on a tour round the world. Here she 
meets Wingate, an American journalist, a young man also 
invalided. ‘The two after a mild flirtation fall in love, and 


marry. A “noble” woman, a certain Miss Ainslie, floats 
through the book, as the embodiment of the higher life. 
She is the “spiritual” mother of Wingate, &c. Great 


value is set in the tale on all those refinements of 
tone, manner, and environment which the American 
public has set before itself as the highest ideal. Pr LLY 
accessories, nice knick-knacks, acquaintance with the «rks 
of the best authors, and an elegant wardrobe, mingle most 
curiously in Myrtle Reed’s “idyl,” with a rather thin 
spirituality, and a very independent sense of femininity. ‘The 
young lover Wingate is painted as being distinctly com- 
moner in tone and outlook than the young heroine 
Ruth—which is only natural in an American social life, 
where the women give the tone. The tale is pleasant, and 
the character drawing of Hepsey, the maid, is distinctly 
good ; but the analysis of human nature it presents is typl- 
cally American in the sense that it is kept carefully to the 
pleasant, snallow, “bright” surface life of the successful 
healthy average person, and as to the darker, deeper, animal 
sides of human consciousness, they are ruled out as rather 
not being things the artist should even glance at. Myrtle 
Reed is really representative of superficial American culture, 
so her work certainly has its value for the critic 

Florence Bright's A Girl Capitalist is quite as 
typical of English middle-class ideals as Myrtle Reed is 
typical of American ideals. ‘The plot is, of course, rather 
absurd. ‘The heroine, Sara Lee, a young lady of emanci- 
pated ideas, suddenly comes into a large property, and goes 
into the world with her friend, Agnes Barton, an assistant 
school teacher, to have a good time, and enjoy all that the 
soul of woman longs for. Of course both young women fall 
promptly in love with “ masterful men,” and of course Sara 
behaves very badly to the manager of her “ chemical works,” 
Richard Austen, the clever, stern, handsome hero, who has 
great “ will power.” Naturally Sara is glad when he proves 
himself her master, and ditto, ditto, Agnes Barton, when 
she learns in a flash that “ the love of a strong man for a 
girl is as like to her innocent foreshadowing of it as wine 
unto water/’ What is, however, interesting in A Girl 
Capitalist is to see how British stolidity and British respect 
for material comfort have not changed appreciably in the 
last fifty years any more than has honest British sentimen- 
tality. Girls are to have a good time, to be quite indepen- 
dent, to manage their own affairs, but they are to fall into 
the strong masculine arms waiting to protect them—such is 
the moral of the book. On the whole the slightly vulgarer, 
slightly coarser ideal of the English novel is more pleasing 
than the thinner, more cultured, and pretentiously spiritual 
atmosphere we breathe in Lavender and Old Lace. 
Both books are honest, but there is more juice, more capa- 
city for human enjoyment shown in the picture of A Girl 
Capitalist. It is as an English sideboard compared to an 
American bookshelf ; there is more material for the hand 
of the artist to deal with, and the ideal presented being a 
little less ethical leaves more chance for the artist to slip in. 
None of the four books we have criticised here can, how- 
ever, be said to be anything but elementary as art. The 
naive manner in which each of the four writers accepts the 
current ideal of life around him is evidence that none of 
them can put the values of the life they paint in relation to 
the permanent truths of human nature. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Apart from a rather lame and timid article on foreign 
politics and common sense, the new number of the din 
burgh Review is a good one. There is plenty of variety 

Zola, Henry James, astronomy, panslavism, motor cars, fac- 
tory legislation, Madame de Nelven are among its topics, but 
the essay which lends distinction to the whole number is 
“On the Progress of Medicine since 1803 ”—a large and 


comprehensive subject, treated not only with knowledge, 
but—what is so very rare with writers on the arts of 
healing and hewing the human body—with literary skill. 
We are told to date “ the nascent spirit of modern medicine” 
from Jenner's great discovery, in 1796, that small-pox can 
be prevented by vaccination. It was not an original dis- 
covery. Are there any original discoveries? It was ar- 
rived at by testing other people’s beliefs and observations. 
“The tradition that persons who had contracted cow-pox 
would not take small-pox was very widely spread in the 
various dairy counties of England and Ireland, and in Swit- 
zeriland.” ‘The improvement in medicine and surgery com- 
menced when doctors began to take pains to discover what 
was wrong before they began to correct it. Operative sur- 
gery was in advance of medicine. “Its note was manual 
skill . . . but the mortality was frightful! Physiology 
and pathology were in their infancy.” The writer refers all 
illness, or “ departure from health,” to three main causes : 


“The first of these can be described shortly by saying 
that ‘the machine is out of order.’ That the tendency of all 
vital action is towards frequent imperfection is not surpris- 
ing when we consider the highly complex chemical and 
physiological changes constantly going on in the body, the 
interdependence of the various organs, the relation of all to 
the nervous system, the immense variety of the external con- 
ditions in which lives are passed, and the frailty of human 
nature generally. It is much more wonderful that some 
people should ever be well than that they should often be 
ill 

““The second cause of ill-health put diagrammatically is 
‘growing old.’ It includes al! diseases depending upon de- 
generative changes of tissue. The bodily tissues vary im- 
mensely in their original and inherited quality. The poor 
ones wear out early; the good ones later. But to all the 
end inevitably comes, and no advance of medicine will in- 
terfere with the general law of dissolution, or even greatly 
postpone the date at which it comes into effect. Death 
from natural decay is as much a law of the universe as life, 
and not less beneficent. But it is not always limited to old 
age as reckoned by years, and the process of wearing out 
often extends over a long period of time 

“The third cause of disease is the invasion of the healthy 
organism by malign influences from without, or by their 
development from within. This great class includes all 
accidental injuries, all fevers, many inflammations, all forms 
of malaria, all tuberculous diseases, and all new growths.” 


It is in this department of medicine, we are told, that 
the great triumphs of the nineteenth century have chiefly 
been witnessed, and it is the progress of medicine and sur- 
gery in this direction that the writer in the Edinburgh 
specially attempts to describe. For a long time, perhaps 
till about the middle of the last century, Edinburgh was 
“the only medical school of fame or repute in the British 
Empire.” The names of James Gregory, Charles Bell, and 
James Syme are scientific. That of Dr. John Brown is 
literary and personal. Kab and his Friends will survive the 
reputation of many good surgeons. 

We wish we had space to describe the reform of medi- 
cal education in England, due in a great measure to the 
exertions of Thomas Wakley and the Lancet, to the effects 
of the discovery of anesthetics (which helped on the profes- 
sion of nursing), and to the wonderful results of the birth 
of bacteriology. For these and for many thrilling records 
we must refer our readers to the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include Open Classical Scholarship, 
Wadham College, Oxford ; oth Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant C lerk- 
ship, R.N.; 13th and agth on the ** Britannia” (all first trials); 2 Admissions to 
Sandhurst ; rst place from Woolwich into R.E. with 4 Prizes; Admission to 
Woolwich. NEXT TERM, January 19th. Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
or SECRETARY, 32, Sackville Street, W. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 


BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM. 


Principal—MIss CLARK. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the 
Principal. 
The Spring Term began on January 2oth. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. : 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse iust opened. Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Spring Term began January 15, 1902. Enquiries to be 
addressed to the BuRSAR. 


LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, DEVON. 


A delightful all-the-year-round Holiday and Health Resort for Young Ladies 
or Schoolgirls. Sea and moorland; home comforts ; walks, games, excursions 
picnics, bathing, sketching, music, &c. ; weekly terms.—Full prospectus and 


guide-book from THe Proprietor. 


TEACHERS’ REGISfRY AND EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY. 
Conducted by Miss AGNES G. COOPER 
For several years Registrar of the Teachers’ Guild Registry, and of the Joint 
Agency for Women Teachers). 
Address, REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Terms most favourable 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES (B.A., Cambridge) and OLDERSHAW 
(B.A., Oxford) PREPARE FOR UNIVERSITY AND OTHER EXAMINA 
TIONS or give SPECIAL COURSES OF INSTRUCTION to PUPILS 
who have left School at COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. 
Healthy situation, near London ; 600 ft. above sea level; Golf, Tennis, Hockey 
Billiards, &c. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 


SHORTHAND & JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal—Oviver McEwan. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”"—Z/oyd’s News. 
Address—22, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Mr, T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


New Books. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN: Some Account of 
His Life; His Life's Work and His Literary 
Friendships. By Harriett Jay (the Novelist’s Sister-in- 
Law). Illustrated with Portraits and from other sources. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

‘“‘T have endeavoured in compiling these Memoirs, to allow the 
Poet as far as possible to speak for himself. He knew himself 
better than any man or woman could possibly know him, no 
matter how intimate their acquaintance with him might be, and so 
I have endeavoured to allow him to reveal himself to the world.’ 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the Founder of 
the Roman Empire (B.C. 63—A.D. 14). By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, 
late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 16s. 

In this study of the Founder of the Roman Empire, the writer 
has endeavoured to arrive at an impartial estimate of the character 
and aims of Augustus, and of the problem with which he had to 
deal in the Roman world as he found it. 


TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN ADVEN- 
TURE FOR NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG AND OLD. 
By Mrs. AUBREY Le Bronpe (Mrs. Maine). With numerous 
Illustrations and Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


Mr. Sidney Lee says: —“ It should become the standard 
work on the topic.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH: otherwise 
the COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By J. Harvey 
BLoom, M.A. Beautifully Illustrated with many Photographs 
by L. C. Keighley-Peach. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CONFLICT OF DUTIES, and other 
Essays. By Avice GARDNER. Lecturer and Associate of 
Newnham College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘“‘ Julian the Philo- 
sopher,” &c., &c. Cloth gilt, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE OLD BAILEY AND NEWGATE. By 


CHARLES GORDON. With about roo Illustrations, and a Frontis- 
piece in tint, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 





A New Volume in the Nietzsche Library. 
THE DAWN OF DAY. By Friepricn Nierzscue. 


Translated by JOHANNA WOLZ. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 





MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUCER. Four times 
President of the South African Republic. Told by Htmsetr. In 
twovolumes, with Portraits, Demy 8vo, 32s. Alsoa fine edition, 
limited to 50 copies, on Japan paper, number. d and signed. 


MOTOR CARS, AND THE APPLICATION 
OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD VEHICLES. 
By Ruys JENKINS, Mem. Inst. Mech. Eng. With over 100 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Cownress 
EVELYN MARTINENGOJCESARESCO.3 With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and many cther Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. Mrs.Campse.tt 


PraeEp's Autobiography. With many Illustrations. Demy 
t vo, cloth, 16s. 


FIRE BRIGADE REFORM. By Arruur Suean, 


Consulting Fire Brigade Engineer. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


No. 2. December—March. Price 5s. net. The contents 
include : ** Why Criminals of Genius have no Type,” by CESARE 
LomBroso ; ** The Drama in Spain,” by BRANDER MATTHEWS 3 
‘*Emile Zola,” by GuSTAVE GEFFROY, &c, 


Three Splendid Novels. 
1. THE LIVING BUDDHA. By Rov Horniman. 


6s. 

2 THE MAN IN THE STREET. By Lucas 
CLEEVE. 6s, 

3. THE LONG VIGIL. By F. Jenner Tayter. 


6s. 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


R. FELIX SCHUSTER’S half-yearly speech to 
\ | the shareholders of the Union Bank is always 
looked forward to as likely to illuminate the monetary 
world with its tone of thoughtful observation and 
philosophic detachment. Speaking on Wednesday 
last, he surveyed the situation as the end of the war had 
left it, and expressed the fear that ‘‘the apparent ease 
with which the war expenditure had been met, and 
with which the Government had been able to carry 
on their financial operations, was liable to lead to 
erroneous conclusions. A great part of the expenditure 
had been borrowed, and borrowed abroad, so that it 
had not been derived from our own natural resources ; 
and on looking back at the money market reports one 
was struck by the fact that the rate of discount for three 
months’ bills had been nearly continuously regulated by 
a foreign demand for these bills. A foreign indebted- 
ness had thus been created not only in our Government 
issues, but in a very vast number of bills of exchange at 
other times held in this market—bills which were 
maturing month by month, and which, if not renewed, 
might lead to huge gold withdrawals from this side.”’ 

In other words, the war has made us, temporarily 
at least, a debtor instead of a creditor country. And 
we are still, after months of peace, in the strange posi- 
tion in which London finds its discount rate higher 
than that of Paris or Berlin, and Continental houses 
buying our bills instead of bringing them to discount 
in Lombard-street. Most bankers, of course, as long 
as they can get high rates for their money, are well 
contented with the situation, but Mr. Schuster pointed 
the moral of his tale when he said that “in order to 
maintain its supremacy as the monetary centre of the 
world it was essential that London should be the 
cheapest market for money, and that, instead of 
foreigners investing money here, we should again be in 
a position to invest our savings in foreign countries.” 
Which is eminently true, and wisely said; but it is 
painfully obvious that the fact that we have invested 
some 200 to 300 millions in burglarious enterprise, 
with the possibility of getting back 30 millions if the 
‘‘magnates” are pleased to pay it, is rather against 
our having much surplus to invest abroad for some 
time to come. Truly, Imperialism is a great and profit- 
able business for somebody ; but that somebody is not 
the British taxpayer nor, apparently, the London 
banker, if he wants to maintain his supremacy. 

As it is, however, the hold that foreigners have 
over our market puts our gold reserve at their mercy. 
The French demand for bar gold and the adverse posi- 
tion of the French exchange are, doubtless, the chic f 
influences that determined the directors of the Bank 
to keep the official rate at 4 per cent. and to 
pestpone the reduction that both Lombard- street 
and Capel-court. have so long been praying 
for. And now it is said that our Japanese 
allies, having got a big sum to their credit 
here, owing to a recent loan operation, are going to 
employ part of it in the purchase of gold in London. 
So that the fall in the Bank rate looks rather proble- 
matica'. However, we are told that everything is to 
be done to make the Transvaal Guaranteed Loan, ex- 
pected in March, a triumphant success, so that money 
will have to be made easy before then. So apparently 
Londen is to bring its rate down with inroads on 
its gold reserve, so that our new colonies, so gloriously 
seized, may borrow cheaply. It would pay us hand- 
somely te give Mr. Chamberlain a big pension and ask 
him to leave off developing our estates. 





The anti-municipal people are blowing off plenty of 
steam just now, so much so that it looks as if the 


Government was trying to screw up its courage to do 
something most serious in the direction of clipping the 
wings of municipal enterprise. Lord Alverstone has 
been telling the Society of Arts, which had listened 
to a paper by a certain Mr. Dixon Davies on the 
**Cost of Municipal Trading,” how much weight and 
power the Municipal Corporations’ Association used 
to wield in the House of Commons in the days when 
he adorned that assembly ; the result of this ‘‘ almost 
unfair” influence was that ‘‘ very often important 
questions were not fairly determined on their merits, or 
fairly discussed.” This is rather an amusing statement 
by a lawyer, seeing that English law is allowed to 
remain in a state of barbarous chaos merely because 
the predominating influence of lawyers in both Houses 
prevents any reform of the abuses which are so profit- 
able to the profession. Considering, also, how much 
influence the company-promoting gang has nowadays 
in Parliament—enough to prevent the public prosecu- 
tion of the London and Globe directors—it is a little 
absurd to hear that the House of Commons groans 
under the tyranny of the municipalities. It is very 
dificult, however, to discover what these anti- 
municipal agitators really want. At this meeting 
of the Society of Arts the gentleman who read the 
paper of the evening contended that the profits earned 
or claimed by municipalities were ‘‘in most cases 
nothing of the kind,” and that the sinking fund was 
fast becoming equally delusive, and then we find the 
Lord Chief Justice saying that if municipal trade 
was being carried on at an excessive rate of profit it 
wa unfairs for the ratepayers not to be informed. 
So where are we ? : 

M. Yves Guyot, who approaches the subject with 
all the impartial detachment natural to a distinguished 
foreign economist, has been warning France, in the 
columns of the Svécle, of the dire results of State 
Socialism as exemplified by the failure of Municipal 
Socialism in England. He contends that the check 
given to Socialism here is proved by the mistrust 
shown by capital in the municipalities engaged in such 
enterprises. Well, we have had a good working 
example of this mistrust in this last week. The London 
County Council—one of the very worst offenders in 
capitalist eyes—issued some six months’ bills the 
day after the Treasury had issued some exactly 
similar paper. The Treasury came first, and its 
issue was a mere renewal, replacing bills that had 
matured; the Council was second in the field, and 
money had hardened in the meantime, and, moreover, 
one-third of its issue was fresh borrowing ; and yet, 
with all these disadvantages against them, the London 
County bills went at an average discount of £3 5s. 4d. 
per cent. per annum against £3 2s. 5d. on the 
‘* Treasuries.” The mistrust showed by capital does 
not come to much when expressed in figures. Try again, 
please, M. Guyot. 

As for prospectuses, there was the Delagoa Bay 
Development Company, which is said to have been well 
applied for, and a company called, if I remember right, 
the Imperial Food Supply, Limited, which proposed to 
set up cold stores and distributing depots all over the 
kingdom ; and the Elysée Palace Hotel offers £250,000 


I 
44 per cent. Debenture stock. Janus. 





CALL OPTIONS—ADVANTACES EXPLAINED. 


Options offer considerable advantages to those who wish to operate 
prudently and successfully in Stock and Mining Shares. They avoid 
the payment of fortnightly differences and also commissions. 


Deraitep PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION. . 
LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 
GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 
Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Telephones : Telegrams and Cublegrams : 
226 & 227, Lenten Wall. * Plenarily, “a 





